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rrespondence of The Progressive Farmer. 

The nights are lengthening a little 
and we do not have to retire so early 
in order to get enough sleep. We 
have more time toread. The farmer 
should have some good books on 
agriculture in addition to the farm 

pers taken, and study them. ‘‘First 
Principles of Agriculture,’’ by Voor- 
pees, is a splendid work. It tells us 
what fertilizers to use for certain 
crops ; how to prepare the soil ; com- 
position of soils; how to tell what 
plants are ‘nitrogen traps’’ (this 
alone would be worth dollars to all 
farmers); how to raise stock, in- 
cluding the different kinds; how to 
preed; what breed to select for dif- 
ferent purpose; the kinds and quan- 
tities of feed to use, whether you 
want beef or milk ; sheep for wool or 
mutton ; the different kinds of hogs ; 
and wherever you farm he names 
the breed most popular in your sec- 
tion, and lots of other matter that a 
farmer needs to know. This book 
can be had of The Progressive Far- 
mer. If Harry Farmer could have 
had this book 15 or 20 years ago it 
would have been worth more to him 
than the same weight in gold. But, 
prother farmer, did you ever think 
itis only the knowledge used that 
benefits? You may read all the agri- 
cultural literature published and fol- 
low in the old ruts of 50 years ago 
and you will really go backward: 
For conditions change in agricultural 
matters aS much as anything else, 
and we must study to meet these 
constant changes. 

We heard a gentleman who travels 
a great deal say that he meta farmer 
who was proud of his Irish potato 
crop this year, and that farmer said, 
“J read Harry Farmer’s way of 
planting Irish potatoes and tried it, 
which resulted in the largest crop of 
my life.’’ Of course the traveling 
man knew nothing about who Harry 
Farmer was. We mention to show 
what one often gains by following 
the experience of others. We were 
a failure at potato growing for years. 
Now our crop of potatoes is as cer- 
tain as that of corn and cotton. We 
are always glad to know that we 
have helped others, and hope to do 
more in the future. Some of the 
readers of The Progressive Farmer 
may want to know our age. Harry 
Farmer is not an old man yet—just 
& little past 40. So we hope our 
work is just begun. 


Harry FARMER. 
Columbus Co., N. C. 





THE NEW GATLING PLOW. 


The much-talked-of Gatling plow, 
heralded by some asa sign of the 
fulfillment of the ancient prophecy 
that men should ‘“‘beat their swords 
into ploughshares, and their spears 
into pruning hooks,” is thus dis- 
cussed by the Nashville Advocate : 

Dr. Gatling, the inventor of the 
famous rapid-firing gun that bears 
his name, is now said to have in- 
vented a plow by which one man can 
turn the sod of a thirty-acre field in 
asingle day. It would seem but just 
that the arts of peace should have 
the service of his inventive genius 
48 akind of compensation for the 
great advance achieved by that 
genius in the arts of war. It would 
bea pleasure to be able to claim that 
the great inventor had turned away 
from machines that tear the bodies 
of men to give his time and talents 
to inventing machines that tear up 
the soil in agriculture. It would be 
4 pleasure to be able to state that the 
World over the materials that once 
Went to the manufacture of weapons 
of Warfare are now being directed to 
the making of plow shares. But the 
Tlvalry among nations to secure at 
any cost the most modern and most 
ena engines for the destruction of 
a life, together with the in 
ts “ in armies and navies over the 

tld, shows that no such change 
ee place. If the invention 
— in revolutionizing agri- 
re, it will be only a proof that 
Seat inventions are as actively and 
of Sought by the vast interests 


g pmmerce and agriculture as by 
Nations for war. 





now buying cotton seed. All -the 
smaller ones have been swallowed up 
by these. They have unlimited re- 
sources by which they have swooped 
in all the smaller mills, and are 
now possessed of a monopoly by 
which they can regulate the price to 
suit themselves. The failure of corn 
to a great degree South and West of 
the Mississippi river will of necessity 
put the hog crop very high. 

Now, the only remedy is for the 
farmers to unite and refuse to sell 
their cotton seed for less than 35 
cents per bushel. The seed can be 
utilized at home for feed or in mak- 
ing fertilizers. Nitrogen is one in- 
gredient in all high grade fertilizers, 
and the best source to get it is from 
cotton seed meal. The time has 
come for every farmer to take ad- 
vantage in saving all products of the 
farm. It will be to the farmer’s in- 
terest to teed to his hogs, sheep, cat- 
tle or other stock every surplus 
pound of feed he may be able to 
raise, then use the home-made ma- 
nure to enrich his lands, that their 
fertility may be increased. 

But if the price is sufficient to 
justify the selling of seed to these 
mills that the oil may be extracted, 
sell them ; but itis poor policy torob 
the soil of that which naturally be- 
longs to it 

The best of steak now commands 
fifteen cents a pound, and roast ten 
to twelve and a half cents ; and with 
such prices we cannot afford to allow 
our farms to run down for the sake 
of afew dollars, when it would be 
just as easy—by united action—to 
compel a rich syndicate to pay what 
the seed are worth, or use them at 
home. And since we have learned 
the great value of cotton seed meal, 
and corn stalks shredded for rough- 
age, there is no reason why this 
country should not excel as a beef- 
raising country, unless our farmers 
prefer to sell their feed stuff in its 
crude state for half its value. 

J. B. ALEXANDER. 

Mecklenburg Co., N. C. 


THE FARMER’S VACATION. 





After the long and tiresome work 
of the season—since early spring 
until late summer, ,the farmer and 
his family need a vacation fully as 
much as does the family in the city, 
but it is very difficult to find the 
time and money both atthe same 
time for the enjoyment of the needed 
recreation. And then it is often 
almost impossible for more than one 
member of the family to leave home 
duties ata time, especially if a trip 
is to be taken for any considerable 
distance; but whenever arrange- 
ments can be made for a vacation 
after the hard work of the season is 
over let it be done, even if it means 
only for one or two days off, and 
that, too, only a few miles from 
home. 

The writer has for twenty-six 
years stuck pretty closely to the 
every-day duties of the farm and 
nowa vacation of a few weeks to the 
old boyhood’s home in New England 
is contemplated; but yet a lot of 
much-needed work on the farm 
stares him in the face. What is to 
be done? The doctor says it ever 
will be so and the only way to do is 
to Jrop everything and go. I don’t 
know but that he is right. It is cer- 
tain that at all times I can see “ome 
thing that I want to do either in the 
line of permanent improvements or 
to increase the crops or income of 
the farm, so that if I wait until these 
are all done itis likely that the old 
home and friends will never be 
visited. 

Whatis true in the case of this 
farm no doubt is truein thousands 
of other cases. Can you not arrange 


for some sort of a vacation even if 
but a brief one? There is no ques- 
tion but that it will do you good ina 
great measure. You will see many 
new things to think of after you get 
home, and it will perhaps aid you 
in your own farm work. If you go 
among farmers keep an eye open as 
to their methods ; examine their stock 
and crops. Perhaps you may find 
a variety of seed which you will 
want to try on your own farm.—F. 





H. D., Steuben Co, N. Y. 





in order in your valuable paper, and 
now when the cattle ranches of the 
West are being rapidly converted 
into wheat fields, is not the time 
come for us of the South to solve the 
problem of the world’s supply of 
beef by utilizing the cotton plant as 
food for cattle? How quickly the 
cattle when turned into tho cotton 
fields after picking them over de- 
vour every partof the plant they 
can masticate! The mowing ma- 
chine, cutting two rows ata time, 
makes quick preparaticn for the 
shredder, and soon the pulpy mass 
of bark, limbs and stalk is in condi- 
tion for feeding. 

Will the progressive Thigpens or 
Dr. Staton, of Edgecombe, or Gen. 
Ransom, of Northampton, be the 
first to make the trial of the plant as 
feed for cattle, now that the low 
land corn has been destroyed and 
feed for stock in great demand? 

Lately I had a letter from New 
York chemists wanting to know if I 
could furnish them 4,000 pounds of 
the dried bark of the cotton root, 
Saying they had been paying 3 cents 
per pound for it. May be cotton 
again may be king, through we have 
at this time a large stalk with a pros- 
pect of a little over half a crop. 

H. P. HARRELL. 

Bertie Co , N. C. 





In the Review of Reviews for Sep- 
tember there is an important illus- 
trated article on ‘‘The Economics of 
Cattle-Ranching in the Southwest,’’ 
by Robert M. Baker. This is aclear- 
cut exposition of the cattle business 
as it exists to-day in Texas and other 
cattle States. The article is the 
product of first-hand experience. 





SECOND CROP POTATOES. 


The methods of growing second 
crop potatoes are not generally 
known outside of potato districts, 
though every farmer in the South 
should devote each year some area 
to this crop. It has no equal as both 
eating and a seed potato. The pota- 
toes mature late in autumn, retain 
their plumpness and do not sprout 
till late in spring, and possess more 
vitality and give better results than 
Northern-grown seed. The tuber 
sends out but few stems, which are 
stocky and productive, giving small 
amount of unmerchantable potatoes. 

The growing of second crop pota- 
toes isan industry of recent years, 
and is destined, though the march 
may be too slow to realize it, to rev- 
olutionize potato growing. It saves 
to the South annually thousands of 
dollars, and furnishes a seed potato, 
too, that has no equal. 

The greatest trouble in growing 
second crop potatoes is getting a 
stand, which may be secured by 
adopting the following directions : 

1. Have soil free from _ trash, 
plowed deep and well pulverized. 

2. Spread seed in some sheded 
place out doors, where they will be 
exposed to the rain and open air for 
a week or so before planting or let 
potatoes fully mature and dig fresh 
and plant. 

3. Cut every tube and cut it 
through the blossom end and plant 
soon after cutting. The blossom 
end sends out the first sprouts, Leave 
enough tuber to give support to the 
young vine. 

4. Plant when soilis very moist. 
Never plantin dry dirt. This is a 
vital point. 

5. Plant about 6 inches apart in 
the row. Many tubers will never 
sprout. 

6. Cover shallow, one light furrow 
is sufficient, and cover before the 
furrow dries. 

7. Itis better to roll the ground 
after planting, though this is rarely 
done. 


green, either in lime, ashes, dust or 
plaster as a dry mixture, orin water 
use a teaspoonful of poison to two 


gallons of water. 
well stirred when applying. Use a 
little more poison for dry mixture. 
Too much poison will kill the vines 


bugs effectually.—W. F. D, in Ten- 





nessee Agriculturist. 


8. Destroy bugs by using Paris | 


Keep mixture | 


and too little will not destroy the | 





XII. 

The Mutton Business—Mutton vs. Hog Meat 
—The South Peculiarly Adapted to ‘‘Spring 
Lamb” and Fat Mutton Industry—It Should 
Graspithe Chance Presented Now—Cotton 
Growing and Sheep Husbandry Form a 
Trust Combine—On Common Ewes, First 
Cross Dorsett—Reasons Why—One Ram for 
125 Ewes. 


Correspondence of The Progressive Farmer. 

Up to this chapter not much has 
been said about keeping sheep for 
mutton because managing them for 
either wool or mutton or both is 
about the same in general and mainly 
differs only in the feeding-off process. 

In the old very thickly settled 
countries as in some parts of our 
own, the usefulness of the sheep for 
mutton is the first or prime purpose, 
the fleece being secondary. How- 
ever, in our country, with such vast 
areas of wild and other uncultivated 
acres of grazing lands, it may yet be 
a half or a whole century before the 
mutton market will cease to be fluc- 
tuated from whole flocks of mutton 
of common quality thrown upon it 
from the grazing regions. If the 
masses of our people were trained up 
in the use of good mutton as thor- 
oughly as they have been in the use 
of pork, the mutton market could 
not beso crippled at times because 
all the commoner winter mutton 
sheep offered would be readily taken 
by feeders and fed up to a high 
standard before reaching the sham- 
bles. . 

The writer sees the day of this 
general condition of the meat mar- 
ket approaching, but from several 
causes its coming is gradual in the 
South and by far too slow for the 
business, but especially so for the 
people who would be so greatly bene- 
fited by it. The noted Kendall, of 
Texas, used to boast to me that his 
Merino mutton saddles were three 
inches thick, and that he never re- 
quired his employses to eat hog meat, 
but furnished them fat mutton 
roasted, boiled or fried, hot or cold 
all the time. If there was a Kendall 
sheep man on every two miles square 
of the Gulf States to practice and ad- 
vise the use of mutton, instead of so 
much hog meat, the health of the 
people would be greatly improved 
and millions more money would be 
made ahd saved to them. 

It is in the education of the masses 
to the use of fat mutton that the 
South holds such an important place. 
Its natural positionin this respect 
cannot be acquired by any other part 
of the nation. She is now confronted 
with that opportunity. 

lf shedoes not grasp and hold it as 
her peculiar own, her privilege will 
surely be supplanted by her versa- 
tile, industrious and ever vigilant 
Northern brothers, who will find 
ways and means to overcome and 
surpass her natural advantages of 
climate and vegetation. 

If she will intelligently and indus 
triously take it up, in less than ten 
years she will develop an industry 
co-existant with that of cotton, and 
which will not supplant it but prove 
its most important adjunct. 

The conditions are here. The peo- 
ple are here. The market is abso 
lutely waiting. Will the enterpris- 
ing, indastrial great people of the 
South brush the mists from before 
their eyes so as to gee and grasp and 
hold this great business that may be 
theirs? A few of the quicker in en- 
terprise may do this and hy example 
open the way and make it clear to 
the more conservative. 

As a general proposition a mutton 
sheep farm shoul: be rich with rather 
‘level or bottom land capable of 
| throwing up a strong growth of tri- 
| ennial grasses; yet such condition is 
|not essential, it is only convenient 
|as they have it over in Kentucky 
jand West Virginia. 

Even a poor, hilly sandy ridge and 
rocky farm or plantation can be 
| made in a few years an excellent and 
‘profitable sheep farm. When these 
two conditions exist on the same 
| plantation, no higher ideal for the 
business need be sought for. 
Any farm or plantation even of 
| bottom lands that is sufficiently 
| drained eitber natural or artificial, 





mutton sheep farm. Onsuch a place 
it is all the more necessary that the 
sheep be provided with ample, dry 
and comfortable housing quarters, 
and lots surrounding so that any 
green crop or other food may be cut 
and fed to them in their racks. 
Modern agriculture, especially in 
production of cotton and sheep hus- 
bandry, particularly for mutton, will 
readily adjust themselves together 
as concomitant industries, thus form- 
ing a splendid trust combine. 

To engage in this business, it is 
not necessary to buy a high-priced 
flock of thoroughbred South Downs, 
Dorsetts or Shropshires, which of 
course would be the best, but for 
most beginners, buy a flock of good 
common ewes or grades, as good as 
can be had, say 125 ewes. I would 
incline to cross them first with the 
largest, well-formed, heaviest-fleeced 
pedigree Dorset ram I could find. 
Have him show up the characteris- 
tics of his breed as fully as possible. 

With single service one ram two 
years old would be quite sufficient. 
To manage this, do not turn the 
stock ram with the flock, but securely 
apron a common ram, turn him with 
the flock every morning and draw 
out to a pen by themselves every 
ewe tbat he finds in season, then 
turn out the flock and keep the teaser 
safely by himself during the day till 
needed next day again. Meantime, 
having the stock ram ina pen by 
himself, turn one ewe in to him about 
every hour for single service only, 
until all for that day are served and 
turned out in a served lot by them- 
selves, until fourteen days from the 
beginning, when the ewes may all 
be turned together and the stock 
ram with them. If the ewes have 
been properly fed and tended, there 
will not be in two weeks over ten or 
fifteen of the flock unserved except 
what may come in a second time. 

In the Gulf States, and for early 
lambs to ship North, have them 
come from 10th of January to ist of 
February, as nearly as possible ; that 
is, mate them to the ram about the 
10th of August to September 1st, 
and be prepared to house and care 
for the lambs properly. If the ewes 
have been well fed on wheat bran 
and cotton seed meal or chopped oats 
and cotton seed meal, they should be 
in good condition, especially if it has 
been mixed with finely-cut or shred- 
ded clover hay, pea vines, or fodder 
corn, and near lambing time have 
such feed wet up together for them. 
There is only one way better to give 


such feed, and that is to steam it for 
them. 


I am writing now of the first cross, 
the weather lambs.of which perhaps 
may best be sold to butchers of 
neighboring cities, without putting 
on too much shipping expenses. 
Thus a home demand would be built 
up, for no person who has once tasted 
such a fat lamb roast once can re- 
frain from buying itagain. How- 
ever, if the lambs have been nicely 
fed and are very fat by the last of 
March, they can be expressed in neat 
light crates to Washington, Boston, 


price that should be a pleasing sur- 
prise to a cotton grower, If the 
lambs are to be sold as ‘“‘spring lamb’”’ 
they need not be castrated or docked. 
It is better not. If the owner has 
room and plenty of feed on his plan- 
tation, he may very profitably keep 
them over, stall feed them the next 
winter up to an average weight of 
150 pounds and sell them af six cents 
a pound in early spring. 

Such early lambs when kept over 
should be shorn the last part of June, 
and itis better for the growth and 
health of the January ewe lambs to 
so shear them. Such wool when put 
in the right Eastern market com. 
mands a good price. Keep the fiock 
of ewe lambs growing fast as possibe 
but not “‘rolling fat’’ for three years 
and their development will be com- 
plete. Some carelessly allow such 
lambs to breed the first fall, but it 
surely is better to allow them a year 
and a half growth before mating 
them. 





Breed the old ewes to the same 


New York or Chicago and sold at a |, 
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tunate mistake and loss. In breed- 
ing up to a good flock it is absolutely 
essential that the stock ram for such 
an important place be first-class in 
every respect for the purposes in- 
tended. Using the same ram for the 
three years in each cross gives great 
uniform propensity of characteristics 
in the coming flock of ewes which is 
a most important matter. 

Besides this, one can afford to be 
more particular in selecting the ram 
he is to use three years instead of 
one, if necessary can pay a higher 
price for him ; then if he has proved 
to be a fine stock getter, he may be 
sold for a fair price. 

I name the Dorset for the first 
cross because of the known fecundity 
of that breed ; because he is a large, 
well-formed mutton animal ; because 
of the quality as well as quantity of 
his wool and because the contrast be- 
tween him and the supposed ewe 
flock is not so great asif they were 
mated with a Shropshire, an Oxford 
or a Lincoln. I should want to 
know that he was a twin, so also his 
sire and dam, for two generations if 
possible. 

The above several characteristics 
of the Dorset sheep should be strong- 
ly manifest in the ewe lambs from 
time, and if they do not show up 80, 
the ram has not been what he should 
be of his breed. 

SAMUEL AROHER. 

Marion, McDowell Co., N. C. 


THE GENERAL PURPOSE COW. 








Oorrespondence of The Progressive Farmer. 

The habit of speaking of the gen- 
eral purpose cow some times leads 
people into classing with this animal 
the no-purpose cow. This latter ani- 
mal isin evidence on a great many 
farms, and it has done more toward 
injuring dairying and the cattle busi- 
ness than anything else. The no.pur- 
pose cow is much like the mongrel 
dog or the barn yard fowl. Neither 
has any particular breed possibili- 
ties or capabilities. They exist be- 
cause they are the products of a lazy, 
careless system. They do not help 
their owner much, but tend to dis- 
courage him with his life. 

The no-purpose cow is the product 
of indifferent systems of farming, 
and it is an animal which is neither 
good for milk nor beef. She is 
usually a good feeder, an excellent 
feeder in fact, but not much of a 
producer. It is astonishing some- 
times to know where the food goes 
which she eats, for it is converted 
neither into fat, flesh nor milk. It 
must make bone, muscle or sinew, 
for the flesh of the animal is gener- 
ally tough enough when eaten. 

Now, the general no-purpose cow 
is a cross or type intermediate be- 
tween the beef and dairy type. This 
animal, strictly speaking, is the 
product of careful and good breed- 
ing, and is not the outcome of chance 
or accident. She has been bred for 
a dual purpose, and if she comes up 
to anticipations she is a good milker 
and a good beef-producer. While 
not as good as the best beef animals 
or the finest dairy cows in producing 
flesh or milk, she nevertheless pos- 
sesses the ability to partake of each 
to a considerable degree. She is 
eminently adapted to the general 
farmer who wishes milk, and later 
a fat cow for the shambles, with 
calves which will produce good veal 
in a short time from birth. It may 
not be generally known, but it is 
more difficult to raise such an animal 
than a typical beef or dairy cow. 
The danger, however, comes in with 
the no-purpose cow. In trying to 
secure a good general-purpose animal 
we may stumble upon the former. 


This should be avoided in every pos- 
sible way, for the investment would 
prove as unsatisfactory as any pos- 
sibly could on the farm. 

E. P. Smirx. 


The value of a ram is not based on 
the service of a year. Where a flock 
is at all permanent, that ram’s in- 
fluence extends down through the 
generations. Man has no power to 
measure his influence, and soa few 
dollars should not stand in the w 
of a person buying animals to h 
the flock that answer to high stand- 








ards.—C. 8. Plumb, Ind. 
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MOUNT TO ALL OTHER CONSIDERATIONS 
or State Po.ioy,’ is the motto of The 
Progressive Farmer, and upon this 
platform it shall rise or fall. Serving 
no master, ruled by no faction, cir- 
oumscribed by no selfish or narrow 
policy, its aim will be to foster and 
promote the best interests of the 
whole peopie of the State. It will be 
true to the instincts, traditions and 
history of the Anglo-Saxon race. On 
all matters relating specially to the 
great interests it represents, it will 
apeak with no uncertain voice, but 
will fearlessly the right defend and 
impartially the wrong condemn.’’— 
From Col. Polk’s Salutatory, Feb. 
10, 1886 
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We invite correspondence, news items, 8 
gestions and criticisms on the subjects of agri 
oulture, ultry raising, stock breeding, dairy- 
ing, porticulture and“garding; woman’s work, 
al ure, or any subject of interest to our lady 
readers, young people, or the famil Fer pA 

blic matters, current events, political ques- 

as and principles, etc.,—in short, any subject 
discussed in an all-round farm and family news- 
paper. Communications should be free trom 
personalities and party abuse. 








Before the end of this year North 
Carolina should have at least 150 
rur@él free delivery routes instead of 
11 as at present; and 500 rural school 
libraries instead of 104 as at present. 
“Fret come, first served.”’ 
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CONBMIZION OF PRESIDENT McKINLEY. 

















As we goto press, Monday, 9th, 
we find it difficult to say from re- 
ports received whether or not it is 
likely that President McKinley will 
recover. The crisis will probably be 
reached within a few hours, after 
which it will be easier to make pre 
dictions. The great danger now is 
inflammation or blood poisoning, 
any evidence of which the doctors 
say will make death certain. The 
buliet which penetrated the abdo. 
men has noi yet been removed. 

THE LATEST REPOR'S. 

Sinoe the abive was putin type, 
other dispatches from Buffalo, Mon- 
day morning, have been received 
These indicate a muth more favor 
able condition. No symptoms of 
bloof poisoning have yet appeured, 
and unless they doso within 24 hours, 
the President wili probably recover. 
It is thought that it will not be 
necessary to remove the bullet which 
penetrated the abdomen, and lodged, 
itis said, in the musoles of the back. 

The President, however, is by no 
meaas out of danger. 
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EDITORIAL NOTES. 


Secretary Parker wiil ask that 
redaced railroad rates be given all 
attending the convention of cotton 
farmers to be heldin Raleigh, 25th 
inst. Let every cotton-growing 
township be represented. 

We hope that every newspaper in 
the cotton belt will now show its 
friendship for the farmer by exposing 
the present attempt to rob him of the 
profits he should receive on his cot- 
ton seed, and by urging ail farmers 
to attend the county meetings of 
cotton growers September 21st. 

If you are interested in the move- 
ment to throttle the cotton seed 
trust, write Seoretary T. B. Parker, 
Hillsboro, N. C., for ciroulars to dis- 
tribute among yourneighbors. Such 
campaign work must be done. A 
great fight has been begun, and the 


_ farmer who sits idly by is helping 


his own enemy by his indiffierence. 
The ciroulars are free. Spread the 
truth. 

Nothing—except the New Orleans 
dispatch elsewhere mentioned—bet 
ter illustrates the arbitrary and 
tyrannical methods of monopoly than 
titis from Chicago: “The plow 
manufacturers of the United State, a 
large number of whom have been in 
conference at the auditorium during 
the last few days, have decided upon 
amadvance of ten per cent in the 
priees of plowsand all plow repairs 
dweing the coming year.””" Lack of 
organization is making the farmers 
the Peoy of all organized industries. 





WHERE ARE OUR FREEMER ! 


That the North Carolina farmers 
have begun none too soon in their 
efforts to secure a fair share of the 
profits on this year’s supply of cot- 
ton seed is evidenced strongly 
enough by the following dispatch 
from New Orleans published in lead- 
ing dailies throughout the country 
Friday : 

‘“LESS MONEY FOR OOTTON SEED.”’ 

‘‘New Orleans, Sept. 5.—The lead. 
ing cotton seed men of Louisiana 
and Mississippi met here last night 
to fix the price they would pay the 
farmers for cotton seed this season. 
The meeting was strictly private, 
but it is known that most of the lead- 
ing members of the National Cotton 
Oil Company, which controls the 
price of cotton seed and cotton seed 
products, were present. The price 
agreed on was 13 cents free on board 
river, with the usual rebate of one 
cent per sack equal to a rate of 12 
cents free on board rail. Thisisa 
much lower figures than the farmers 
received for their seed last year.’’ 


This dispatch should need no com- 
ment by us. It alone speaks elo- 
quentiy enough of the need for co- 
operation of the farmers. 

Notice the situation: The corn 
and forage crops of the West half- 
ruined by drouth insure a greatly 
increased demand for cotton seed 
and its products. Cattle-feeders 
hitherto using corn almost exclu- 
sively will this winter use immense 
quantities of cotton seed meal. 
Mannfacturers of butterine, cotto- 
lene, etc., will use more cotton seed 
oil than ever before. From every 
section of the country come eviden.- 
ces of the greatest demand for cotton 
seed and its products. 

On the other hand, we find a dam- 
aged cotton crop, injured in every 
State by unfavorable weather, ren- 
dering it absolutely certain that 
there will bea very short supply of 
cotton seed. 

Either of these conditions, in- 
creased demand or reduced supply, 
would naturally increase prices, but 
with both conditions existing, the 
farmer indeed has a right to expect 
prices far better than ever before. 
In the face of these facts, however, 
what do we see? 

Bold with the belief that the far- 
mers of the country will submit like 
dumb driven slaves to whatever or- 
ders they given, drunken with a 
sense of their own power and fzeling 
secure because of the unorganized 
condition of the cotton growers, a 
body of capitalists meet together 
privately in New Orleans at the be- 
ginning of the cotton season—and to 
do what? It seems hard to realize 
it here in this free country in the 
first vear of the twentieth century ! 
Culmly and deliberately, however, 
they meet ‘to fix the prices they will 
pay the farmers for cotton seed this 
season !”’ 

And they decide what? 

That they will take half cf the 
greatly increased profits that must 
come from the increased demand? 
No. 

Or half that will come as a result 
of the short supply? No. 

They decide, not on half that must 
come from either condition, but on 
all the profits that must accrue from 
both conditions. 

Nor dothey stop here. Why should 
they? Does not their greed demand 
more? And are not the farmers 
helpless? Are not these capitalists 
thoroughly organized, and are not 
the farmers scattered like sheep? 

Of course. More profit then the 
farmer must yield to monopoly. 
Greed demands it, and the cotton 
grower will not resist. Paying the 
same price as last year and taking all 
the profits that coms as a result of 
increased demand for cotton seed 
products and decreased supply of 
cotton seed is not enough. 

And so these capitalists decree, 
with the same confidence and caim- 
ness with which masters in the 
Dark Ages made such announce- 
ments to their slaves, that prices 
for 1901 cotton seed will ‘‘be ata 
much lower figure than farmers re- 
ceived for their seed last year.”’ 

Such, kind reader, are these high- 
handed proceedings. And if your 
blood does noé stir at the thought, 
Heaven pity your lack of pride 
and courage! If farmersare to sub- 
mit-tamely to such robbery and hu- 
niliation, les them never again 
boast of freedom or kick against 
the rapacity of any robber trust that 
covets the fruits of their labor! Be- 
fore this affair, the jute bagging 
robbery pales into utter insignifi- 
cance. 

For the sake of his own liberty 
and self respect, let no white man 
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who raises a bushel of cotton seed 
fail to go to his court-house Satur- 
day, September 21st, and register his 
indignant protest against this brazen 
and outrageous action. 

Remember that every cotton 
farmer, whether or not he has ever 
been an Allianceman, is urged to at- 
tend these county meetings, Satur- 
day, Sept. 21st. 
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THE ASSAULT ON PRESIDENT McKINLEY. 


Our news columns give in full the 
story of the horrible crime that is 
now the 6ne absorbing topic of con- 
versation throughout America. Men 
of all political and religious creeds 
and all social conditions join in 
prayer for the revovery of the coun- 
try’s Chief Executive. Fewof our 
statesmen have commanded to such 
a degree the confidence and respect 
of both friends and opponents. 
While millions have believed Mr. 
McKinley’s policies wrong, all have 
acknowledged him a mar of the 
strictest personal integrity and the 
highest and gentlest character, en- 
deavoring, without malice but with 
charity toward all, to do his duty as 
he sawit. His death would be in- 
deed a national culamity. 
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“THE LAST OF THE ROMANS.” 


For years Speaker of the National 
House of Representatives, then for 
a time President of the United States 
Senate, making a record for length 
of Congressional service that has 
been equalled but once in American 
history,—Nathaniel Muicon’s memory 
should be honored by the descend- 
ants of the wien he served so well a 
century ago A Macon Memorial 
Association should be organized, say 
in Raleigh Fair week. And would 
it not be well forit to meet in con- 
nection with the North Carolina 
Literary and Historical Association? 


SEPTEMBER TOPIC. 





The committee appointed at the 
recent meeting of the State Alliance, 
consisting of Secretary Parker, Maj. 
. A. Graham and the writer, sug- 
gests as the topic for discussion in 
Sub-Alliances this month the fol- 
lowing: 

How can the farmers obtain best 
prices for their cotton seed this 
season? 


GOOD ROADS CONGRESS. 





Under the auspices of the National 
Good Roads Association, a great con- 
vention of persons interested in the 
improvement of our highways, to 
be known as the ‘International 
Good Roads Congress,’’ will be held 
at Buffalo next week, September 
16th to 2ist. Delegates from North 
Carolina have been appointed by 
Governor Aycock as follows: 8S. B. 
Alexander, of Charlotte; J. Van 
Lindley, of Greensboro; George D. 
Green, of Wilson; N. L. Reed, of 
Asheville; T. W. Patton, of Ashe- 
ville; J. A. Weddington, of Char- 
lotte; A. B. Williams, of Fayette- 
ville; P. H. Harris, of Winston ; Dr. 
H. B. Battle, of Winston; Judge 
A. W. Graham, of Oxford; J. C. 
Stevenson, of Wilmington; William 
Dunn, of New Bern; Henry Weil, of 
Goldsboro; John H. Small, of Wash- 
ington ; Theo. F. Kluttz, of Salisbury, 
and J. A. Holmes, of Chapel Hill. 

In North Carolina the good roads 
movement is rot making very rapid 
progress, but it is growing steadily, 
and we hope that our next Legisla- 
ture, unlike that of 1901, will give 
serious attention to this problem 
and take a step forward. A very 
strong argument for good roads is 
contained in a news paragraph just 
received from our Washington cor- 
respondent, which shoa!d be of in- 
terest in this connection: 

“Tn the course of a report of the 
Industrial Cummiission on the dis- 
tribution of farm products, it is 
pointed out that the average haul of 
the American farmer in getting his 
preduce fo, murket, or to the near- 
est shipping station, is 12 miles. 
The average cost per ton tor hauling 
over the common country roads is 
25 cents per ton per mile, or the $3 
per ton for a 12-mile haul. Careful 
estimates, also, place the total tons 
hauled at 300,000,000 per year and 
the average haul at 12 miles, making 
the total cost of getting the surplus 
products of the farm to the local 
market or the railroad, $900,000,000. 
This figure is greater than the oper- 
ating expenses of all the railroads in 
the United States, which for the 
year ended June, 1898, were only 
$818,000,000. This cost will be greatly 
lessened by improvements in roads.”’ 





Labor Day was celebrated in sev- 
eral North Carolina towns Monday 





of last week. 


INCREASING INTEREST IN RURAL FREE 
DELIVERY. 


Nothing appears to be more popu- 
lar in North Carolina at this time 
than rural free delivery of mails. 
This is indeed gratifying to us. For 
more than a year, practically single- 
handed and alone, week in and week 
out, we urged upon our people the 
advantages of this system. In an 
essay read before the Press Associa- 
tion in July the editor felt it his 
duty to complain of this lack of co- 
operation upon the part of the State 
press. But at this time certainly 
there are no grounds for such com- 
plaint. No movement is now receiv- 
ing more attentionin our ne wéepapers, 
and the indications are that before 
the next Press Convention North 
Carolina will have its full share of 
rural free delivery routes. It will 
be noticed that by that time (next 
July) Superintendent Machen expects 
to have 9,000 routes in operation in 
the United States, an average of 
about 200 to each State. But as 
North Carolina’s population is larger 
than the average, we should have 
even more than 200 routes. 

And the people are movingin a 
manner that causes us to believe 
that they are going to have them. 
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TOBACCO GROWERS TO MEET. 


President Cunningham, of the 
North Carolina Tobacco Growers’ 
Association, announces that a meet- 
ing of tobacco growers will be 
held in Raleigh Fair week. A num 
ber of addresses will be made. It 
is hoped that a large number of far- 
mers will be present. 


ote 
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IN THIS NUMBER—SOME RANDOM COM- 
MENT. 


Harry Farmer pays a high tribute 
to one of the farm books advertised 
by The Progressive Farmer. It 
would be well if every farmer in the 
State could be induced to study some 
first-class work on general uagrioul- 
ture this winter. 

Our readers may wish to get 
further information in regard to Dr. 
Gatling’s new plow. The marvelous 
success of the Gatling gun possibly 
causes us to expect greater things of 
it than we should. A newspaper 
gives this summary of the known 
facts: ‘‘Dr. Gatling is the author 
of a motor plow, which he asserts 
will accomplish from a comparative 
standpoint on the farm what his gun 
did on the field cf battle. The claim 
is made by the great inventor that 
his plow, under the guidance of one 
mun, will break the surface of a 
thirty-acre field in one day. It is 
the intention of Dr. Gatling and a 
number of St. Louis promoters to 
piace this invention on the market. 
It is proposed to organize a stock 
company with not less thm 41,000, 
000 capital.”’ Dr Gailing, it should 
not be forgotten, is a nitive of North 
Carolina. 

Wears glad to have Dr. Alexan- 
der’s letter in regard to the cotton 
seed movement. We earnestly urge 
all interested in this question to 
write us; in no other way cun the 
masses of the farmers be convinced 
of the deep interest in it. Nor 
should you overlook Dr. Alexander’s 
concluding paragraph emphasizing 
the advantages of our State for stock 
raising. This is a hobby of ours, 
and we are glad to see that many 
others are evincing interest in it. 

We commend to the consideration 
of all readers tho suggestion in re. 
gard to farmers’ vacations. Change 
of scene for a day or two invariably 
proves refreshing. 

Bro. Harrell, of Bertie, wants a 
test of shredded cotton as cattle 
feed. The grent difficulty lies in the 
fact that when one wishes to save all 
the lint be must wait till long after 
frost has destroyed the usefulness of 
the stalk and leaves as feed. We 
know, however, that the stalks and 
leaves when green ure greatly 
relished by cows, and should be glad 
if some one would ascertain their 
feeding valve. 

We are printing on page 8 the 
prize article on “‘The Use and Value 
of Fresh Cut Green Bone as Poultry 
Food."’ Several other articles on 
the same subject wiil appear in suo- 
ceeding issues of The Progressive 
Farmer. 

Our Correspondence department is 
unusually fnill this week. No de- 
partment of The Progressive Farmer 
is more valuable than this, giving as 
it does the opinions of thinking peo- 
ple upon live questions, and we shall 
not be satisfied until a full page of 
such matter appears every week. 


ote 


It is important to Mr. Jno. W. 
Kelly who wrote us last week that 
he furnish us the name of his post- 








office. 
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The Thinkers. 


THE BONDED DEBTS OF THE RAILROADS. 


There is no little menace to the 
permanent prosperity of the country 
in the increase that is now going on 
in the bonded debts of the railroads. 
There is quite a disposition on the 
part of the combinations to change 
stocks into bonds. For example, in 
the Burlington deal by which seven 
per cent. interest is guaranteed on 
the entire stock which heretofore 
has had to take its chance of divi- 
dends. The stock is converted into 
bonds at the rate of two for one, 
thus making a seven per cent. divi- 
dend on the entire stock of the road 
as a fixed charge. The stock as our 
readers know represents ownership 
which heretofore had to take its 
chances of a dividend after the fixed 
charges cr interest and running ex- 
penses were paid. Now this stock 
doubled in quantity and changed 
into bonds becomes in itself a fixed 
charge; and should any question 
come up as to the reasonableness of 
rates a powerful plea will be made in 
the federal court that the charges, 
whatever they may be, are reason- 
able because required to meot the 
fixed charges of the road. 

The same line of policy will no 
doubt be followed in other combina- 
tions. The result will be practically 
an increase of the mortgage debt of 
every farm tributary thereto. For 
under past rulings of the courts the 
mortgage indebtedness of railroads 
or the debts of railroads are really 
mortgages or debts on the entire 
territory through which they run. 
As stated heretofore, we do not see 
any great permaneat injury in the 
consolidation of railroads under one 
management for the reason that it 
decreases expense of management 
and hence decreased cost of transpor- 
tation and makes lower freight rates 
possible; but all the good that can 
be done in this way is much more 
than counterbalanced if the stock 
can be turned into bonds at the rate 
of two for one and thus the mort- 
gage indebtness of the entire tribu- 
tary territory be very greatly in- 
creased. 

It is simply another form of over- 
capitalization, and over capitaliza 
tion constitutes the great menace of 
all trusts and combinations. The re- 
sult of it all will bein time govern- 
ment ownership. While unrestricted 
competition inevitably tends to com- 
bination, combination when the 
problem is fully worked out leads to 
government ownership. When a 
few men sitting round a table over 
their wines ina New York palace 
can fix the price of all trunsported 
produsts over the entire nation, the 
only remedy will be for the govern- 
ment to take possession of these 
greut public highways and conduct 
ior the benefit of the whole 
people. Thus combinations lead to 
socialism or government ownership 
—Waliace’s Farmer. 
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DISTRIBUTED WEALTH. 








A citizen of Charlotte told us the 
other day that there was not a single 
man living in the town who is worth 
as much as a half million dollars, 
but that the proportion of home 
owners and people in moderate cir- 
cumstances is unusually large. This 
makes us think more cf Charlotte 
than ever, and that is saying a good 
deal. We know some towns in the 
State that are hindered and held 
down by the evershadowing influence 
of one or two money kings. They 
control the government, draw the 
lines in social life, and sometimes 
even invading the sacred precincts 
of religion, smile upon one church 
and frown upon another. There is 
always a repressive atmosphere about 
such a place. You feel it every- 
where. The pevple learn to cringe 
and even those who are nof in tho 
inner circle speak in an undertone of 
the power of the great man sitting 


ger of being turned against snoh 
course. To be sure, many men h, : 
made great money fortunes tilsonn 
having taken a course at Colle aa 
but these very men would have leas 
more in life for themselves d 
would have been worth more to . 
world had they been trained at bg 
lege in their younger years. , 
The money value of a life is som, 
times the lowest value that could be 
put upon it. While much is ene 
saidin North Carolina about q a 
vival of education, we fear that 
young men are not making any great 
sacrifice to go to college. For a 
young man of real character a Col. 
lege training is the best thing he can 
have aside from the claims of Chris. 
tianity.—Commonwealth. 
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Nearly every decent paper in the 
country has spoken out in denuncia. 
tion of the indecent, immoral] and 
otherwise disreputable features 80 
common at all our great fairs. The 
other kind has remained silent. If 
any paper, of any character, black 
or white, or any reputation, good or 
bad, has ever attempted to justify 
such exhibitions, it has escaped our 
notice. It is a task that may be at. 
tempted, but never done. Recently 
the opinions of a large number of 
representative men, connected in 
some way with fairs have been 
elicited and published. All of them 
condemn every such feature of fairs, 
as demoralizing and many of them 
flagrantly dishonest. It is customary 
for fair managers to announce that 
their concerns will be clean; but 
visitors in search of the salacious 
can find all they want of it, and 
suckers with a few pieces of surplus 
small change, can find plenty of 
places where they can invest it ina 
“gure winner,’’ and pawn a watch or 
something for money to buy a ticket 
home. Generzlly the fair managers 
profess entire ignorance of the true 
character of these exhibitions, but 
their professions are entirely too 
gauze-like and flimsy. Fairs should 
be educators, as they loudiy profess 
to be. They are educators ; but many 
of their lessons were far better un- 
taught. Gambling and lascivious- 
ness, should have no piace in the 
curriculum of any fair in a civilized 
country. We hope to see an improve- 
ment in this feature at all our com- 
ing fall fairs.—Farm and Ranch. 








PRESS COMMENTS ON LIVE TOPICS. 


The American people generally 
will read with regret this morning 
the dispatch telling that Wu Ting- 
fang, the Chinese minister at Wash- 
ington,is to be transferred to London. 
The people of this country entertain 
for Mr. Wu a feeling somewhat akin 
to affection, and will part with him 
with reluctance —Charlotte Ob- 
server. 


Whether it is worth while for the 
Boers remaining in the field to con- 
tinue fighting is a question to be 
settled by themselves. It is not for 
England to say when they shall for- 
feit belligere-t rights. Not only 
is Lord Kitchener's proclamation of 
doubtful legitimacy from the view- 
poiut of international law, but, con- 
sidered merely as a threat, it is not 
unlikely to prove abortive. Winter 
in South Africa is near its end, and, 
son after Lord Kitchener’s procla- 
mation is to take effect, there will 
be grass again upon the veldt, and 
the Boer horsemen will be able to 
subsist upon the country.—New 
York Sun. 

It is fortunate and on the whole 
surprising that there has as yet been 
no excuse for the application of the 
red headline to the steel strike. 
Strikes usually reach the violent 
stage before the end, if they ar 
fought out; but the strikers havé 
not as yet become desperate, and 
the corporation has not succeeded 
by any means in running all its 
mills. The bankers who are finan- 
cially backing it have been able 10 
hold up the exchange quotations of 





on his throne. It is a pity for any 
town to be so handicapped. It 1s a | 
poor place to train children. It is| 
impossible to buve healthful and | 
substantial growth. Give us the} 
town where wealti is distributed, 
where men are free, and where 
merit wins a place in the confidence 
of the community.—Charity and 
Children. 


This is the season when many a 
young man settles for all the ques. 
tion as to whether or not he will 
make effort for a oolfege education. 
There has been susvh broad discus- 
sion concerning tke value of a col 
lege education in making money, 
and in some cases sttohk strong argu- 
ment that it does not help one make 








mney, sOme young sen are in dan- 


the steel stocks in a manner little 
short of remarkable.—Country @e2- 
tleman. 


Roxboro Courier: There is right 
much being said about dismissidé 
criminals upon the payment of costs. 
Well, if all the districts throughout 
the Stato could have Judge Shaw t0 
preside a few times they would se 
this little farce done away with. His 
fines at the term here last week were 
more than we remember to have eve 
known at one term before, and 4 
State docket at that. He put inte 
the treasury for the school fand 
$225.00. 





Men will wrangle for religio™ 
fight for it, write for it, die for it 
do everything except live for it.— 
Colton. 
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State News. 
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yROM CURRITUCK TO CHEROKEE. 





{ Interest Gleaned From our Corres- 
pondents and Exchanges in all 
Parts of the £tate. 

An expert from Washington will 
this week be sent to eastern North 
Carolina to take part in the investi- 
gation of the fatal fever among 
horses. The State veterinarian is at 
work there. 

Ex.Treasurer Worth will bring 
suit at the next term of Wake Supe- 
rior court against the Baltimore 
Bonding and Guaranty Company for 
recovery on the bonds of WV) Se 
Martin, the defaulting clerk. 

The most successful revival that 
we have heard of in this county, 
this season, was that at Asbury 
Methodist church in Oakland town- 
ship. It continued fifteen days, 
closing last Sunday, and there were 
57 conversions.—Chatham Record. 


Governor Aycock has offered a 
reward of $400 for the apprehension 
and delivery of Thomas 8. Rogers, 
who last week escaped from the 
officers in Granville county after 
having been committed to jail by 
five magistrates on a charge of rape. 

Greensboro Telegram: The South 
ern Express Company handled a 
quantity of very fine looking apples 
Saturday night. The fruit came 
from the mountains near Wilkesboro 
and was sent South. The mountain 
country towards Wilkesboro pro- 
duces some very fine fruit. 

A. A. Banks, late of Henderson. 
ville, a soldier of the Mexican war 
and the Civil war, ex-hotel keeper, 
ex-newspaper correspondent, pover- 
ty-stricken but well regarded by all 
who knew him, died last Monday at 
Carlisle, 8. C., aged 60 years. Mr. 
Banks was well-known in this State, 
having kept hotels at Newton and 
other North Carolina points. 

Salisbury Sun: It is no secret that 
some of North Carolina’s leading 
citizens are firm believers in and 
devoted followers of Mrs. Eddy. 
Only a few months ago the wife of 
one of the State’s most distinguished 
men, herself a woman of culture and 
refinement, declared that no church 
in the State was gaining so rapidly 
in point of membership as this 
sect. 

The Raleigh Post of recent date 
prints an article descriptive of a trip 
to Mt. Mitchell. In it the author 
speaks of Big Tom Wilson, the guide 
who lives on the mountain, and 
says: ‘‘Big Tom’’ claims that his 
record as a bear hunter shows that 
he has killed about 3000 bears. This 
claim, if true, makes him, I have no 
doubt, the most noted bear hunter 
in America.’’ 

Mr. J. S. Crenshaw, the farmer 
who shot two negroes in his water- 
melon patch, killing one cf them, a 
youth, (whose name has been given 
as William Mack, James McDuffie 
and Red Daniels, but whose real 
name seems to be William Mack,) was 
last night released from the county 
jailon bond. The bond was granted 
by Judge Hoke, who fixed it at 
$1,000.—Charlotte Observer. 


The Wadesboro Messenger and In. 
telligencer says that the family of 
Hough, the negro lynched in Anson, 
refused to have anything to do with 
the body and the negroes refused to 
let him be buried in their graveyard, 
hence the coroner had him buried at 
the foot of the tree to which he 
was hung. Not a negro could he 
hired to dig the grave or in any way 
assist in disposing of the body 

Cleveland Star: An experienced 
farmer in Mecklen»urg county says 
he has planted a lot of one acre in 
lucerne and has found it most profit- 
able. He says one acre will grow 
enough to feed eight horses during 
the season without any corn. One 
Sowing will last from ten to twenty 
five years, and the land continuing 
to improve all the while. The great- 
est difficulty is in getting a stand. 

A correspondent of the Wilming 
ton Messenger writes: The pension 
law enacted by the last Legislatare 
‘8a lavish measure if carried out to 
the letter. Sampson county pays 
Some $7,000 all tld to the State in 
taxes, The applications epproved 
for pensions from this county 
amount to $7,000; so if the lawis 
Carried out Sampson should get all 
her State taxes back in pensions.”’ 

The Raleigh Post prints the follow- 
ing dispatch from Goldsboro, inter- 
‘sting if true: The negro, D. B 
Jones, who was thought to have 
been lynched in LaGrange some time 
*g0 for an assault upon a white lady 
Rear the town, turned up yesterday 
in Snow Hill, charged with forcible 


] 
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trespass on the lands of a farmer, | fifteen shot entered the body of 


and was sont to jail. 
wa'ds were offered for the lynchers 
and the affair ocoasioned much com- 
ment at the time, the negro was not 
hurt more than a severe whipping. 
The clerk of the court of Greene 
county knew the LaGrange negro 
and says the negro now in jail in 
Snow Hill is the same negro. 
Raleigh Post: State Senator Ward 
who arrived here yesterday from 
Plymouth, brings the news of a very 
commendable benefaction which has 
been conferred upon that flourishing 


town by a former citizen, Mr. Dupre | 


Hampton, now of Hazelton, Pa. 
Senator Ward says Mr. Hampton has 
presented the town with $5,000 with 
which to erect a handsome brick 
academy building. 

The prospects for the North Caro- 
lina colleges this year are better 
than ever before. The A. and M. 
College will be crowded to its utmost 
capacity, as will the State Normal 
and Industrial College at Greensboro. 
Peace Institute has secured another 
large building, and the Baptist Fe- 
male University, which last year 
enrolled some 250 pupils, has to 
make room for students.—Raleigh 
Times. 

Captain J. M. Odell and his asso- 
ciatas, who already own several of 
the largest mills in the State, are 
considering the erection of a large 
mill on Catawba river, near Hickory, 
utilizing a fine water power. The 
mills will probably be operated by 
electricity, which will also be fur- 
nished enterprises in the town. It 
is claimed that the company will ex- 
pend something like a million dollars 
in the enterprise. 

Raleigh News and Observer: Com 
missioner Patterson, of the Agricul- 
tural Department, is just back from 
the western part of the State and re- 
ports crops in that section far below 
anaverage. Along many of the larger 
mountain streams, especially along 
the Yadkin river, not only have 
crops been washed away, but the 
land ruined. All over the mountain 
section, as in the rest of the State, 
great damage has been done by the 
continued rains, and Mr. Patterson 
doesn’t remember when the outlook 
for farmers was more gloomy. 


Warrenton Cor. Post: It is with 
pleasure that your correspondent an- 
nounces the fact that the grave of 
Nathaniel Macon is no longer owned 
by a colored man. The money was 
raised here yesterday, the colored 
man sent for and the grave, with 
a quarter of an acre of land attached, 
with the right of way to same, pur- 
chased and deeded to the County 
Commissioners of Warren county 
and their successors in office. Now, 
then, let the Macon Memorial Asso- 
Association take such steps to beau- 
tify this sacred spot as they may see 
fit. This would be the proper thing 
to do. 


This is a day of history-making in 
North Carolina; not in the sense 
that the times are producing events 
of startling moment, bat that mate. 
rials for history are being gathered 
and preserved as never before, and 
materials already at hand are being 
searched, sifted and verified as never 
before. What is called the country 
newspaper is a powerful factor in 
this renaiss-nce, and as often as the 
country newspaper or any other 
newspaper publishes an authentic 
chapter of local history it 1s doing a 
loyal and patriotic service to its 
community and to the State.—Gas- 
tonia Gazette. 


Col. Olds: TheState Superintend 
ent of Public Instraction said to day: 
‘““Complaints are coming in about all 
the text-book companies except B. F. 
Johnson & Co., that they have not 
complied with luw and contracts in 
establishing depositories. Something 
must surely be done abont this mat- 
ter. The time has passed, It was 
September 1. If one company can 
establish depositories so can the 
others. We will rigorously enforce 
the law. We find that many certifi 
cates are being sent out by the cora- 
panies, for the purpose of contrulling 
teachers as to book exchanges, but 
this action on the part of the com- 
panies is illegal, as the Attorney 
General has clearly stated.’’ 


Wilson Special to the News and 
Observer: John Henry Rose was 
tried today for the murder of 
Thomus Farmer and was convicted. 
On the afternoon of the 27th of July 
Thomas Farmer and Mr. Wheeler 
were ina buggy returning to their 
home from Kenly, when they were 
shot from ambush. Fifty-one back. 
shot entered the body of Farmer, 
from the effects of which he died in 
a few minutes, without speaking, and 


Although re- | 


Wheeler. At the coroner's inquest, 
Wheeler stated tht at tho report of 
the gun he saw John Henry Rose 
run out from some dense under- 
growth with agunin hishand. Upon 
this evidence the jury brought in 
the verdict that the deceased was 
killed by John Henry Rose, and 
upon this verdict he was arrested 
and lodged in jail. He will hang 
October 11th. { 

Webster’s Weekly says: ‘This 
divine healing business strikes us as 
being one of the silliest crazes ever 
turned loose upon the country. It 
is surprising that intelligent people 
should be taken in by it. Five Reids 
ville people have joined the Dowie 
crowd, viz, Rev. Frank Royall and 
wife, Dr. C. A. Rominger and wife, 
and Mrs. H. D. Gardiner. The craze 
(or craziness) has cost the life of one 
sweet and promising girl in our town 
and it does seem that that lesson 
ought to have been sufficient.’’ Tie 
young lady referred to was a daugh 
ter of Dr. Rominger. She died 
several months ago. It is claimed 
that the girl asked for a physician, 
but she was refused, and died for 
lack of medical aid.—Exchange. 

Boys smoke cigarettes right on. 
The law prohibiting the selling or 
giving of cigarettes to boys, sounds 
mighty nice, but the boys don’t care, 
The only good the law does is that it 
prevents some dealers from selling 
to boys. But the boys get the cigar- 
ettes just the same. It is against 
the law to give a cigarette or cigar- 
ette paper to a boy. Nobody pays 
attention to that. There is no one 
particularly charged with the en- 
forcement of the law and therefore 
it is no unusual thing to see a knee 
breeches boy walking boldly up and 
down the streets puffing away ata 
deadly cigarette. Why, just a few 
minutes ago, a young urchin, some 
ten or twelve years of age, marched 
by our office window smoking in 
triumph. He thought himself a big 
man and strutted with a lordly air. 
The chicken thief is run down by 
the officers, the man who engages in 
a fisticnff is hauled up before a 
magistrate, but the slow killing of 
our youth by the little cigarette goes 
merrily on and the officers of the 
law pay no attention to it.—Fayette- 
ville Baptist. 

Raleigh Cor. Charlotte Observer : 
The Agricultural Department to-day 
received a report from State Veteri- 
narian Butler, dated from Roanoke 
Island, regarding the disease among 
horses. He says in all about 20 cases 
have occurred. Thirteen of these 
are on Roanoke Island. The disease 
is commonly called cerebral spinal 
meningitis, but is probably more 
accurately described as forage pois- 
oning, the cause being any mouldy 
or decaying grain or hay. All the 
horses which have died in Roanoke 
Islund have eaten sieiled corn of a 
rather poor quality. He is certain 
the diseuse may be checked by feed- 
ing good sound ear corn or oats, 
good hay and watering with pure 
water. ‘ihe disease in Hyde county, 
if correctly described, is quite a 
different malady trom that in Dare. 
Nearly all the horses which died in 
Dare were kept in stable, none being 
allowed any grass. He found no 
“sneeze weed’’ there. Horses in 
Dare hud no fever and the disease 
began after the mosquitoes had be- 
come much less troublesome than 
they had been previously. 


EE 


FREIGHT RATES ON COTTON. 


On und atter the first day of Oc 
tober, 1901, the maximum freight 
rates on cctton on al) railroads in 
this State will be as follows: 








__ General News. 


“ALL THE NEW: THAT’S FIT TO PRINT.” 








The Facts Boiled Down and Presented in 

Convenient Form for Busy 

Reader> 

The postal authorities have de- 
cided to place « portrait of General 
H. W. Lawton, the military hero 
who lost his life at San Mateo in the 
new issue postage stamps. 
A dispatch to a news agency from 
Copenhagen, says the new Danish 
ministry has decided to accept the 
United States’s offer of 10,000,000 
kroner for the Dauish West Indies. 
If correct, we shall give further par- 
ticulars later. 
The Baptist home mission board 
has unanimously elected Rev. F. C. 
McConnell corresponding secretary 
to fill the vacancy occasioned by the 
death of the late Dr. Kerfoot. Mr. 
McConnell had been pastor of the 
First Baptist church, of Lynchburg, 
Va., since 1894. 

A telegram from Charlottsviile, 
Va., atnounces the death of Miss 
Maude Coleman Woods, in that city. 
Miss Woods was pronounced the 
most beautiful woman in America by 
a committee from the Pan-American 
Exposition, and her profile adorns 
ali of the medals issued by the board 
of award. 

A dispatch from Cape Town states 
that the Boer commander Lotter, 
who is at the head of a body of Cape 
Colony invaders, has sent to Gen- 
eral Kitchener an ‘‘unprintable’’ 
reply in answer to the proclamation 
regarding burghers who do not sur- 
render by September 15. General 
Kitchener’s proclamation was sent 
to Lotter under a flag of truce, and 
seems to have enraged rather than 
frightened the Boers. 





SCHWAB’S TERMS REJECTED. 


Steel Men Will Start Up All the Mills Non- 
Union. 

PITTSBURG, Pa., September 6.—The 
executive board of the Amalgamated 
Association after remaining in ses- 
sion all of to day adjourned until 10 
o’clock to-morrow morning without 
reaching a definite decision. In the 
offices of the Carnegie building it 
was stated that the situation to-day 
was simple. The Amalgamated As- 
sociaton had rejected the terms 
offered by President Schwab and 
negotiations had terminated. The 
officials of the constituent’ com- 
panies had bsen instructed to start 
up allof ths plants just as soon as 
possible and with non-union men. 
MR. BRYAN NOT IN THE NEW PARTY 

MOVEMENT. 








Does Not See That It is Needed—Does Not 
Believe Clevelandism Can Again Control 
Democracy. : 
Kansas City, Mo., Sept. 3.—Pro 

moters of the Third Party confer- 

ence to be held in Kansas City two 
weeks hence, having stated that 

William Jennings Bryan was in sym- 

pathy with the movement, he was 

asked to day concerning his attitude 
in the matter. He replied: 

“tT know nothing about the Third 
party movement in Missouri except 
what i have seea in the papers. 

“Tf the Third party is intended to 
influewuce Missouri politics I do not 
aee that is needed, for the Demo- 
cracy has sbown no inclination to 
abundon Democratic principles, and 
while the party adheres to Demo- 
cratic principles as set forth in the 
Kansas City platform, new parties 
are not needed to accomplish re- 
forms. 

“Mr. Cleveland’s administration 
drove many Democrats into a Third 
party movement, but Tam not wil 
ling to believe that the Cleveland 
element can again obtain control of 
the Democratic party.’’ 


—__— oe. 


TO MOVE THE CROPS. 





The Shipment of Money to the South and 
West Heavier Than Ever Before. 


WASHINGTON, Sept. 4.—The ship- 
ments of money from the Treasury to 








Distance. Rate per 190 Ibs. 
OS Se cae ee 9 cents 
Oe ee RE oN a hac ail 9 cents 
EOE... wa Cis oe ed ee 11 cents 
CO ER EAC 13 cents 
Oe cee oa as ee ure 14 cents 
COS SSS ae ae ae ee = aR 15 cents 
Oe NM 8 ole! oui wa ae 16 cents 
tO ree. 2). Boe kee es 17 cents 
MN i occa “ask nn teeta alae 8 18 cent» 
MA renee, oS, oc cae plata pica 19 cents 
ee Aen no Se ee as . 20 centr 
Tn ERI AES PM note 21 cents 
OU eee 8. | nj rare ara wots 22 cents 
Oh eee TS bi coking a nk wate 22 cents 
WE ONE RRE  o oe oA ee ree 23 cents 
tan Pein oa rare 23 cents 
ie ae ete Oe La 24 cents 
ON meee a cae Rie 24 cents 
ON wattage os oko ks iu'es's ig Ci ae Oem 
DT PO re ere ec Pe 25 cents 
PE Pee © A Ra ee a 26 cents 
OO en a fie i ie 27 cents 
PS SS ae aR ea eee 28 cents 
Se SRG are nie aS ie 29 cents 
Uy MORO fo, ks ay ea 0 ead ee 30 cents 
EE POG ROR Oe 31 cents 
ON Ns Oe has whe 82 cents 
PO NO eee ns wae ae 33 cents 
error oe & a 34 cents 
Oe Be aii new hehe’ 35 cents 


| the South and West for the move- 
| went of crops have been much heav- 
jier this season than ever before. 
| Treasurer Roberts said today that 
| at the close of August, 1899, there 
|had been transferred to the Sub- 
| Treasuries at Chicago, New Orleans 
land St. Louis the sum of $2,118,500. 
| At the close of the same month in 
| 1900 the total was $3,400,000 and at 
the close of business at the Treasury 
| to day the total was $7,950,000, of 
|which New Orleans has received 
| $2,525,000. The currency is shipped 
las rule one fourth in silver certifi 
‘gates up to $5, one-fourth in United 
| States notes of the denomination of 
$10, and the remainder in gold cer- 
ltificates. Gold coin is not in de- 


| mand for crop moving purposes. 


PRESIDENT McKINLEY SHOT 


BY AN ANARCHIST. 


TWO BULLETS TAKE EFFECT—WOUNDS 
SERIOUS, POSSIBLY FATAL. 





Terrible Crime at the Pan-American Fxposi- 
tion—The Would-be Assassin Captured and 
Narrowly Escaped Lynching—He Is a Pole 
and Remains Calm—Great Sorrow Through- 
out America and the World. 
BUuFFALO,N.Y.,Sept.6.—4 :30 p.m.— 
This evening in the Temple of Music 
President McKinley was shot twice 
by an Anarchist during the reception 
The man hada han ikerchief wrapped 
around his hand in which a pistol 
was concesled. The first ball entered 
the President’s chest and glanced ; 
the second ball entered the abdomen 
and turned downward. The first 
has been extracted. 
The President was instantly con- 
veyed to the hospital, where he is 
now resting and is conscious. He 
called his secretary to his bedside 
and is now dictating instructions 
and his last wishes in case the wound 
should prove fatal. An immense 
throng ran after the assassin, who 
would have been lynched but for the 
interference of police guards. 
THE STORY OF THE CRIME. 

BUFFALO, Sept. 6.—President Mc- 
Kinley was holding a public recep- 
tion in the great Temple of Music on 
the Pan-American grounds when the 
cowardly attack was made, with 
what success time alone can tell. 
Standing in the midst of crowds 
numbering thousands, surrounded 
by every evidence of good will, 
pressed by a motley throng of people, 
showered with expressions of love 
and loyalty, besieged by multitudes 
all eager to clasp his hand, amid 
these surroundings and with the 
ever-recurring plaudits of an admir- 
ing army of sightseers ringing in his 
ears, the blow of the assassin fell 
and in an instant pleasure gave way 
to pain, admiration to agony, folly 


turned to fury und pandemonium 
followed. 


ASSASSIN’S REVOLVER ORACKS. 
It was shortly after 4 p.m. when 
one of the throng which surrounded 
the Presidential party, a medium- 


as if to greet the President. 


was swathed in a bandage or hand- 
kerchief. 


Mr. McKinley smiled, bowed, and 
extended his hand in that spirit ot 
geniality the American people so 


both his bands, brushed aside the 
President’s extended hand and 
brought the revolver hidden in the 
handkerchief up against the Presi- 
dent’s stomach. At thesame instant 
he pulled the trigger. ‘The first bul- 
let entored too high for the purpose 
of the assassin, who fired again as 
soon as his finger could move the 
trigger. On receiving the first shot, 
President MoKinley lifted himself on 
his toes with something of a gasp. 
His movement caused the second 
shot to enter just below the navel. 
With the second shot the President 
doubled slightly forward and then 
sank back. Detective Geary caught 
the President in his arms and Presi- 
dent Milburn helped to support him. 
THE ASSAILANT SEIZED. 

It had all happened in an instant. 
Almost before the noise of the sec- 
ond shot sounded Nieman was seized 
by 8S. R. Ireland, a United States 
secret service man, who stood oppo. 
site the President. Ireland hurled 
him to the floor, and as he fell a 
negro waiter named John Harper 
leaped upon him. In the confusion, 
he was hustled to police headquar- 
ters and securely jailed before he 
could be intelligently located by the 
angry mob of thousands, ready to 
tear him limb from limb. 


MCKINLEY’S FIRST THOUGHT FOR HIS 
WIFE. 


The President was assisted to a 
chair. His face was very white, but 
he made no outcry and sank back 
with one hand holding his abdomen. 
His eyes were open, and he was 
clearly conscious of all that had 
transpired. He looked up into Presi- 
dent Milburu’s face and gasped 
“Cortelyou.’’ The President's sec- 
retary bentoverhim. ‘Cortelyoa,’’ 
said the President, ‘‘my wife; be 
careful about her. Don’t let her 
know.” 

Later, however, she was informed, 
and stood the shock much better 
than was expected. 

AN OFFICIAL STATEMENT. 

At 8:30 the representative of The 
Associated Press was admitted to the 
Milburn mansion, where Secretary 
Cortelyou gave him this official bul- 
letin prepared by the physicians at 
seven o'clock p, m.: ‘ 





“*The President was shot abdut 





ts 


size man of ordinary appearance and 
plain'y dressed in black, approached 
Both 
Secretary Cortelyou and President 
Milburn noticed that the man's hand 


well know, when Nieman thrust out 


four o’clock, one bullet struck him 
onthe upper portion of the breast 
bone, glancing, and not penctrating ; 
the second bullet penetrated the ab- 
domen five inches below the left 
nip vie, and one and a half inches to 
the left of the median line. ‘The ab- 
domen was opened through the line 
of the bullet wound. It was found 
that the bullet had penetrated the 
stomach. ‘The opening in the front 
wall of the stomach was carefully 
closed with silk stitches, after 
which a search was made for a hole 
in the back wall of the stomach. 
Taois was found and also closed in 
the same way. The further course 
of the bullet could not be discovered, 
although careful search was made. 
The abdominal wound was closed 
without drainage. No injury to the 
intestines, or other abdominal organ 
was discovered. The patient stood 
the operation well, pulse of good 
quality, rate of 130, condition at the 
conciusion of operation was gratify- 
ing. The result cannot be foretold. 
His condition at present justifies 
hope of recovery.”’ 
(Signed) 
‘GEORGE B. CorTELYOU, 
“Secretary to the President.’’ 
ASSASSAN SAYS THERE WAS NO OON- 
SPIRAOY. 

The police have just learned that 
the real namejof the would-be assas- 
sin is Leon Czolgosz. He was born 
in Detroit and came here from Cleve- 
land. 

The would-be assassin has signed 
a confession covering six pages of 
foolscap, which‘states that he is am 
anarchist, and that he became an 
enthusiastic member of that body 
through the influence of Emma 
Goldman, whose writings he had 
read and whose lectures he had 
listened to. 

He denies having any confederate 
and says he decided on the act three 
days ago and bonght the revolver 
with which the act was committed 
in Buffalo. He first gaye his name 
as Fred Nieman. 

He is 28 years old, s ands five feet 
nine inches high, weighs 160 pounds, 
has dark brown hair blue eyes, 
smooth face, regular features with 
prominent nose. 





ANTI-TRUST MOVEMENT IN INDIANA. 


A recent Indianapolis dispatch 
says: Lew Wallace, Jr., nephew of 
Gen. Lew Wallace of Ben Hur fame, 
and a lawyer of considorable promi- 
nence, has received from the anti- 
trust league at Washington a num- 
ber of documents that comprise por- 
tions of the history of the originand 
acts of the United States Steel Cor- 
poration. On the information thus 
obtained and from what he has gath- 
ered in this State relating to its In- 
diana branches he will base a suit to 
compel the steel érust to discontinue 
business as an organization. Mr. 
Wallace has been engaged in his in- 
vestigations of trust methods for 
something more than a year past, 
and believes that the provisions of 
the Indiana laws are ample to pre- 
vent such business combinations as 
the United States Steel Corporation, 
the American Window Glass Com. 
pany, and others which combined for 
the purpose of limiting outputs and 
maintaining prices. 


MONTHLY COTTON REPORT. 





An Impairment of One Point in Condition in 
North Carolina, and Six Points for the En- 
tire South. 

WASHINGTON, Sept. 3 —The month- 
ly report of the Statistician of the 
Department of Agriculture shows 
the average condition of cotton on 
the 24th of August to have been 71.4, 
as compared with 77.2 on the 25th of 
the preceding month, 68.2 on Sep- 
tember 1st, 1899, and a ten year aver- 
age of 74.9. 

The averages of condition in the 
different States are reported as fol- 
lows: 

Virginia 82, North Carolina 82, 
South Carolina 80, Georgia 81, Flor- 
ida 78, Alabama 75, Mississippi 8x, 


Tennessee 73, Missouri 75, Okla- 
homa 68, Indian Territory 76. 

A condition below the ten year 
average is reported in a majority of 
the States, the deficiency being 15 
points in Texas and Arkansas, 6 in 
North Carolina, 3 in Tennessee and 
Virginia and ono in Alabama and 
Florida. In Oklahoma the condition 
is ten points below the average of 
five years, and in Missouri six points 
below the average of the eight years 
for which statistics ure available. 


Georgia, Mississippi, South Carolina 
and Louisiana are 4, 13, 5and 4 points 
abuve their respective ten years 
averages, and in Indian ‘Territory 


one point above the average for five 
years. 








Louisiana 80, Texas 56, Arkansas 61, - 


On the other hand, the conditions in ~ we ‘ 
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The Home Circle. 








SEPTEMBER. 





September—dreams ate in the sound— 
Dreams in the warm and yellow ground, 
Dreams in the ripening leaves of trees, 
And in the drone of lazy bees, 

And in the haze upon the hills, 

And in the sleepy meadow rills ; 

Droams in the soft fruit-scented air, 
That wafts away the lightest care ; 
Dreams full of whispers in the corn 
That heaps the stubble newly shorn. 


—E. C. Tompkins, in Frank Leslie’s Popular Monthly. 








AT THE PASTURE BARS, 





Leaning his head on his brown young hands, . 
He stands at the pasture bars. 

A barefoot boy, with never a care, 
Watching the still, clear stars. 

The mist drifts down on the river’s breast, 
While softly the shadows fall ; 

And all about him the mountains rise, 
Pine-topped and dark and tall. 


He longs to know, with a vague unrest, 
What the future will bring to him, 

And wishes that he might cross the hills, 
That stretch so far and dim ; 

He pictures the country that lies beyond, 
And sighs for the path untried, 

Which will lead him across the mountain top 
To the world on the other side. 


* * * * * 


* 


* * * * * 


Leaning a gray and toil-bent head 
On hands that are thin and worn, 

Hands that have battled with bush and brier 
And broken the mountain thorn, 

He sits and dreams of the years long fled, 
When the world was as yet untried, 

Ere he climbed the path to the mountain top 
And crossed to the other side. 


For, although he has found the country fair, 
And the skies have been blue for him, 

His eyes yet seek, with a yearning light, 
The hills that stretch far and dim; 

He dreams of the mist on the river’s breast, 
And longs for the old home stars, 

And to be, once more, a barefoot boy, 
Care free, at the pasture bars. 


—NMinnie Reid, in Northwestern Christian Advocate. 








THE SELF-CHEAPENED WOMAN. 


It is a sad fact that there are wo- 
men of the loftiest purposes and the 
purest motives who are unapprecia- 
ted in their homes, those most nearly 
related to them by family ties seem- 
ing blind to their real worth while 
constantly accepting their sacrifices. 
In such cases the woman, it her 
make-up is according to a generous 
pattern, goes on in her self-sacrificing 
course, developing a beautiful char- 
acter, making the home atmosphere 
sweet and pure. And though she 
may lay down her work all too soon, 
and expressions of love and gratitude 
come too late to reach her ears, her 
service is not lost; somewhere, the 
seeds of loving helpfulness will 
spring up to bear fruit; it may be 
in the character of any descendant 
removed by many years from the 
time when the unselfish service was 
offered. 

A wise, loving womanhood is the 
constructor and hope of society and 
becomes the pride and glory of 
worthy sons and daughters who re- 
alize that their manhood and woman- 
hood is of a nobler quality than it 
could have been without the early 
possible influence. But there is 
a woman’s sacrifice hardly worthy 
the name that defeats the be:t pur- 


poses and works unhappness, often- 


times ruin, because it lacks insight, 
reason and proper control. 


There are wives and mothers who 
spend themselves for the home, put- 
ting into their efforts time, strength, 
losing opportunities for mental and 
sacrificing 
personal appearance, all through a 
blind love impelled by the impulsé to 
Who 
does not know such self-effaced wo- 
With their absorbing pur- 
pose to lay their all upon the altar, 
they do not call forth acmiration, 
often not even respect, for their 
giving hasin it an element of slav- 


spiritual development, 


give of themselves wholly. 


men? 


ishness. 


A young wife who enters upon her 
marriage career may determine her 
position as soon as she crosses the 
If at 
the start, through a mistaken view 
of helpfulness she begins a course of 
inefficient self-sacrifice by taking 
burdens that should be shared 
wholly upon her own shoulders, in- 
sisting upon doing herself what a 
servant should,taking a maid’s place, 
in many instances against the wish 
and willof her husband, through 
the force of the sentiment that 
makes it so delightful to perform 
these trifling services for him; if she 
does all of this, with the motive 
mentioned, neglecting as she must 
at times the holding of personal at- 
tractiveness and a freshness of spirit 
needed for the companionship with 
her husband for the dinner or the 
evening hour, she has begun the 


threshold of her new home. 


cheapening process. 


to cheapen themselves by foolish 
sacrifices until they enter the expe- 
rience of motherhood. Indeed, there 
are instances where they prove them- 
selves tyrants through their exac- 
tions in their early married career, 
and upon the appearance of a child 
in the home they lose themselves in 
the purpose of spending themselves 
for it. 

A case of this sort is known to the 
writer. A man of great mental 
possibilities, tender nature and 
knightly habits, with reference to 
the other sex, married a pretty crea- 
ture whom he idolized to the point 
of perfection. It became his de- 
light to protect her from care and 
make her wifehood, as far as 
possible, a flowery experience. In 
his blind love, he did not notice 
the spoiling process, neither the 
growing signsof selfishness. He re- 
mained under the delusion that she 
was all that his fancy had painted 
her, until the birth of his first child, 
and then he began to discover some 
thing of her nature. 

She neglected him entirely, gave 
up herself wholly to the care 
and petting of her baby boy, re- 
fusing her husband’s invitations to 
entertainments and when she gave 
an hour to his society, could talk 
of nothing but things related to her 
care or love for her children. 

The years went on, the baby grew 
to young manhood and the husband 
and father who should have reached 
the prime of his influence and effort 
was a spent, lonely man ; whose pur- 
pose had been defeated and his mind 
narrowed, through the disappint- 
ments of his companionless love- 
less life. 

He came to his death bed a de- 
feated man and his wife was left to 
the mercies of the son whom she had 
spoiled through the selfishness of 
her self-sacrifice. Without dignity, 
with no mental resources to sug- 
gest ways of employing time, she 
was a companionless, desolate crea- 
ture, simply tolerated by the son 
upon whom she had lavished her 
weak affection and to whom she had 
been a slave. There are, as an off- 
set to this repulsive picture, wives 
and mothers whose unselfish love 
does not waste itself aimlessly but 
gives of its best, compelling rever- 
ence and gratitude and the glori- 
fying of womanhood. In the record 
of the life of Horace Bushnell there 
is a passage showing how a woman 
gained and held her exalted place in 
a husband’s estimation. * * ‘She 
has been with me in many weak- 
nesses and storms, giving strength 
alike in both; sharp enough to see 
my faults, faithful enough to ex- 
pose them and considerate enough 
to do it wisely; shrinking never 
from loss or blame or shame to be 
encountered in anything right to be 





There are wives who do not begin 


done ; adding great and high insti- 


gations always to good and never to 
evil mistaken for good; forecasting 
always things bravest and best to 
be done and supplying inspiration 
enough to have madeahero.’’ * * 
What more than that could one ask 
for a woman?—Mary R. Baldwin, in 
the Interior. 


PAT’S GOAT. 


Ex-Governor John P. St. John 
told the following story recently in 
one of his addresses : 

The ex-governor said he once knew 
an Irishman who owned a red flannel 
shirt, which, for some unknown 
reason he valued very highly. The 
Irishman also owned a goat. 

One day Pat came home and found 
his shirt missing. 

‘‘Where is me red shirt?’’ 
asked. 

“The goat ate it,’’ answered his 
wife. 

“T'll kill that goat,’’ said Pat, run- 
ning for an axe. 

“Oh, don’t kill it wid a axe,”’ 
cried his wife. ‘I don’t want to see 
the poor creature killed. If you 
must butcher it tie the poor thing 
on the railroad track and let the en- 
gine strike it.’’ 

So Pat got a rope, tied it about 
the goat’s neck and led the animal 
to the track. Then he tied it fast, 
so there could be no escape. 

A freight .train came thundering 
along. Pat turned his face away 
and never expected to see the 
goat alive again. But to his amaze- 
ment the train came to a stop a few 
feet from the goat. 

A few moments latter Pat reached 
the house, leading the same goat by 
the same rope. 

‘“‘Not dead yet?’’ cried Pat’s wife. 
‘““Not dead yet,’’ replied Pat, evi- 
dently in a bad humor. 

‘*W hat was the trouble?’’ 

‘Why, the goat coughed up me 
red flannel shirt and flagged the 
train.’’—Topeka Capital. 
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WANTED NO EXTREMES. 


Employment Agent—What was 
the matter with your last place? 
Domestic—The couple had only 
been married a month, an’ I cudn’t 
stand th’ love-makin’. 

Agent—Well, here’s a chance in a 
house where the couple have been 
married ten years. 

Domestic—That’s too long. I likes 
peace an’ quiet.—N. Y. Weekly. 





PLANTATION PHILOSOPHY. 


De blindes’ mule can see de corn in 
de troff. 

Hongry folks don’t quarrel about 
de plate or spoon. 

De tricky hoss won’t balk a-pullin’ 
at de fodder in de rack. 

Dem weeds don’t need de gwanner 
smell to corx ‘em in de patch. 

De high bat ain’t allus a sign of 
de gentleman. 

Fine breeches an’ brains don’t 
allus go togedder. 

Ef you wants yo’ dinner reg’lar, 
you mustn't sass de cook. 

Some gals ain’t allus honey. 

You’s got to squeeze de apple a! ore 
you gits de bes’ cider outen it. 

Flies don’t hol’ camp meetin’ in de 
gourd where de missus keeps de 
soap. 

De fines’ barn sometimes has de 
runty calf. 

Folks what dread de work allus 
totes de load twice; once afore dey 
gits dar.—Cullings from Cabin Lore, 
arranged by M. V. Moore. 
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GETTING EVEN. 





‘‘Haven’t you got anything solid 
to eat?’’ said a traveler, discontent. 
edly eying the profusion of pies and 
small cakes on the counter of a res- 
taurant at one of the way stations. 

“Shall I give you some beans?’’ 
asked the proprietor, with his most 
persuasive smile. 

The traveler assented, and making 
short work of them, asked: ‘‘How 
much?”’ 


“Twenty-five cents,’’ was the 
bland response. 
‘“What!’’ cried the traveler. 


of cold beans?”’ 


his price, the man paid it and de- 


twenty-five cents. It ran thus: 


high on beans?’’—Silver Cross. 


TOMMY’S FORTUNATE FATHER. 


at everything on the table. 


dry bread.”’ 





us !’’ replied Tommy consolingly. 
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“Twenty-five cents for a spoonful 

The proprietor continuing firm in 
parted. But late that afternoon a 
telegram was handed in to the res- 


taurant-keeper, for which he paid 


‘*Don’t you think your price a little 


‘You children turn up your noses 
When I 
was a boy I was glad to get enough 


‘*] say, pa, you are having a better 
time of it now you are living with 


Our Social Chat. 
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The fe cee A Farmer, we have some of the 
most wide-awake and progressive youn ladies 
and young men and someof the most en rtain- 
ing writers among the older people of this and 
other States, the ages of the members ranging 
from sixteen to more thon sixty. 

YOU ARE REQUESTED to join b sendin 
us a letter on some subject of general interes 
and writing thereafter as often as possible. 

WHEN WRITIN G, give full name and t- 
office address for Aunt Jennie’s information. 
If you do not wish your real name to — 
in print, give name by which you wish be 
known as a tterer. 

TWO WEEKS OR MORE must, as a rule 
elapse between bee eed a letter is written an 

date of its publication. 
ths DDRESS all letters to Aunt Jennie, care of 
The Progressive Farmer. Raleigh, N. C. 





AUNT JENNIE’S LETTER. 


As I write every train coming into 
our city is bring somebody’s boy or 
girl here to enter one of our numer- 
ous institutions of learning. Some 
dear old hearts are longing tor the 
first letter from their child. This 
season is always exhilirating to one 
who remembers with pleasure, not 
unmixed with pain, those days of 
perplexity as to the future in school, 
the forming of new associations, the 
fear lest our teachers would be 
overbearing and tyrannical, and, last 
but not least, the separation 
from loved ones at home. Then 
the longing “‘to be somebody’’ and 
the realization that mental training 
was necessary in order to attain the 
object—how gladly we surmounted 
every barrier and marched away to 
face life, or at least the preparation 
for it. New faces, new habits, new 
everything, had an, indescribable 
fascination for a girl who herself 
felt new, as she had for the time- 
being left her old self and personality 
behind and fully intended improving 
herself before her return. Mama 
and papa will need the help of the 
smaller children now that sister and 
brother are away. Let the children 
that remain at home not forget this. 

Mrs. Mull’s letter this week is 
even better, if possible, than the one 
she gave us last week. 

Mrs. M. 8. gives us some original 
ideas as to the furnishing of a girl’s 
room. There are so many little fin- 
ishing touches in the furnishing of 
any room which indicate the per- 
sonality of the owner, and there is 
much that can be done by the girl 
herself to beautify her abode. Please 
tell us about the boys’ room. They, 
you know, do not do fancy work but 
can appreciate beautiful things quite 
as much as their sisters. 

Mrs, Loula C. B. writes an inter- 
esting letter upon the subject sug- 
gested some weeks ago by Sincere. 
The topic is an important one and 
its discussion in these columns, I am 


sure, has been beneficial to many of 
us. AUNT JENNIE. 





FROM CAROLINA TO CALIFORNIA. 


TT. 
DraR AUNT JENNIE :—We reached 


Los Angeles on Sunday, July 14th, 
and soon found a comfortable hotel. 
Here the climate is delightful, and 
tions or inclinations. Fine hotels 
and restaurants are seen every- 
where. On Monday morning we 
started out to look at placesof in- 
terest. 

First we went to the Chamber of 
Commerce where all the products of 
California are exhibited: grains, 
fruits, minerals, manufactured arti- 
cles of all descriptions. Here was 
an immense artificial elephant forty 
or fifty feet high, in the center of 
the building, covered entirely with 
English walnuts. I saw two images 
there taken from the Costa Rican 
mountains, supposed to be four or 
five thousand years old. They had 
been buried with their ancient wor- 
shippers. Los Angeles is a crowded 


residences 
buildings. 

Monday afternoon we took the 
street cars and went out to Pasadena, 
“The City of Roses’’"—and million- 
aires, for we were told that sixty- 


and numerous public 


suburbs, and no street cars are al- 
lowed torun near them. Pasadena 


the prettiest places in California. 
Such a profusion of 
greeted my eyes! 


everywhere. 


the distance of thirty miles. 


three days old, and 
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AS CONTRIBUTORS to this department of 


board can be had to suit all condi-. 


city of fine business houses, elegant 


one millionaires have built their 
palatial homes there, far out in the 


has u population of ten or twelve 
thousand inhabitants, and is one of 


flowers as 
Here grows the 
date and fan palm, pampas grass, 
and banana trees, and roses—roses 
The town is encircled 
in mountains and they havea search- 
light that will throw a light so you 
can see how to read a newspaper at 


On our return we visited the 
South Pasadena ostrich farm. Here 
we saw the little ostrich chicks 
some three 
months, and over one hundred full 
grown ostriches. The eggs weigh 
three pounds each ; a nest consists 


a 


of about fifteen, upon which the 
parents set for forty days, the male 
at night, and the hen during the 
day. As soon as hatched the chicks 
are taken away and fed on green 
alfalfa, and grow at the rate of one 
foota month. Full grown ostriches 
are seven feet hight and weigh three 
hundred pound apiece, and sell for 
$200 a pair. Tuesday morning we 
strolled around Los Angeles and 
went into a pretty little park where 
we saw a monument dedicated to 
the California soldiers who had died 
in the Philippines, About ten o’clock 
the same morning we take the train 
for San Francisco, and again pass 
through deserts and mountain 
ranges. Wego through twenty-six 
tunnels; one isa mile anda third 
long. Then through the alkali 
country. Wind blows hard here. 
Minirg is carried on extensively 
along along through this desert. 
They cannot get water here under 
two thousand feet. Then after 
awhile we can see orange orchards 
in the valley we are passing through. 
and snow on the mountains in the 
distance. Then on through fine 
country for wheat and barley and 
stock. 

On July the 17th we reached Oak- 
land, and take a boat across the bay, 
and as if only seven miles, we soon 
arrive at San Francisco. What a 
change here! The wind is blowing 
a gale, and it is quite cool, and most 
of the people have on wraps and 
winter clothing; and such a great 
noisy bustling city it is, full of peo- 
ple of many nations! 

The day after our arrival we went 
out to Golden Gate and beach, and 
Cliff House and Golden Gate Park, 
which is one of the largest and finest 
in the United States. Here we saw 
a herd of buffaloes and an immense 
grizzly bear and other animals and 
birds of every description, also a 
conservatery full of plants from 
different parts of the world. In a 
museum we saw a Japanese tea gar- 
den, and the park was full of trees 
brought from the tropics. We also 
went to Sutro Heights, went upon 
the Parapet, and through all the 
beautiful grounds with their avenues 
of palms, statuary and flowers. 
We spent the whole day here and 
the next we went to museums and 
various places of interest. 

China Town, the place I had read 
and heard of and always desired to 
see, we visited on Friday. We went 
from store to store buying up little 
curios to take home. It seemed a 
very crowded place and not very 
clean, although it had been under- 
going sanitary regulations the week 
before by order of the mayor of San- 
Francisco. The low grade women 
and children live in the cellars and 
have an unwholesome look. Our 
guide took us toa joss house where 
we saw the Chinese men and women 
performing some curious rites, as 
one of their prominent men had died 
that day. They were burning as in. 
cense scarlet and gilt papers, per- 
fumed with sandalwood, in furnaces 
in the walls of the joss house, and 
beating gongs at the same time to 
drive the devil away. They had 
a fine pig roasted whole, with pink, 
artificial roses betreen its ears, set- 
ting ina huge vessel on the pulpit, 
which they were going to put on the 
grave for the dead man to eat on his 
way to the land of spirits. I begged 
some of their sacred scarlet paper 
which they reluctantly gave me. 
The Chinese are very industrious 
and save up every cent that they 
may at some future day return to 
China. Aftera man has been dead 
a few years his bones are taken up 
and sent back to China. If a China- 
man cuts off his hair he is forever 
disgraced in the eyes of his country- 
men, and can never return to China, 
hence he prefers death, we were told, 
in preterence to having his long pig. 
tail cut off. I saw high-grade wo. 
men and children, and they had 
rather pretty faces, and their cloth 
ing was made of rich material. The 
women had on long, loose black 
satin coats, and baggy black silk 
trousers, and they combed their coal- 
black hair smoothly back, and did it 
up in a coil, fastened down with 
jeweled pins. The children dressed 


exactly like their parents. They had 
pleasant intelligent faces. 

We spent nearly a week in San 
Francisco and saw enongh to write a 
huge volume about, but must con- 
dense. We also attended the Ep- 
worth League Convention, but in 
the vast crowd failed to recognize 
any of the people we had traveled 
with. On Monday, the 26th of J uly, 
we took the train for Sacramento, 
the capital of California, to visit rel- 
atives there. In my next letter I 
will give an account of our trip there, 
also of our visit to Salt Lake City, 
the home of ‘The Latter Day 
Saints,’’ and our return home.”’ 

Mrs. ALIOE MULL. 

Catawba Co, N. ©. 
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TRAINING THE Young. 


DeaR AUNT JENNIE: —] cannot re 
main silent longer when Called upo - 
to express an opinion, or give ny 
vice upon the all-important ques. 
tion of training the children. 

Itis evident that not any of ug 
are perfect in the rearing of our 
children, and we often make Serious 
mistakes which seem very insigni. 
ficant at the time, but afterwards 
rise before us too late as mountaing 
insurmountable. Yet at the same 
time we can see mistakes not nearly 
80 great as our own made by other 
parents whom we are ready to con. 
demn. So let us judge wisely and 
not condemn others becanse they 
do not think as we do. Solomon 
says: ‘Train up a child upa child 
in the way he should go,”’ etc. 

In the above passage of Sacreq 
Word we notice that there is a work 
to be done—a work which shall last 
as long as life lasts, for Solomon de- 
clares that when ‘he is old he will 
not depart from it.’’ 80 we readily 
see if there is a work to do, some 
one must do it. When Solomon 
spoke these words he certainly was 
speaking to father and mother alike. 
So I believe the same obligation rests 
upon parents now as then. 

Children are very sensitive and ob- 
serve closely the many little things 
to which we pay no attention, thus 
we should use the utmost care not to 
implant in their tender minds exam- 
ples or precepts which would unfit 
them for a high and noble purpose 
in this life and the one to come. 
Now, there is an important work to 
do and the father and mother alike 
are duty-bound to do it. In the 
home? Yes. In our secular work 
in and around our home? Yes. In 
our public school? Yes. In the 
church? Yes. Whereelse? In the 
Sunday School. Ah, here it is, in 
the church and in the Sunday School. 
Train them aright here and we need 
have no fear for the hereafter. It is 
my opinion that there is no work 
more ennobling for fathers and 
mothers to engage in than the Sun- 
day School work. Here it is that all 
can come and have something to do, 
something suited to their abilities, 
and then all unite in singing the 
sweet songs of Zion; then let them 
return home and partake of that 
which the mothers can quickly pre- 
pare, and be thankful for it. Mother, 
a word to you. If there is a greater 
obligation resting upon one parent 
than the other, it isupon you. A 
word to the wise is sufficient. §So 
take care what kind of examples you 
set before your children. 

Mrs. Lovta C. B. 

Cabarrus Co, N. C. 





COURAGE AND CHEER. 


How the business and work of the 
world are brightened by a cheerful 
spirit, that has a pleasant word for 
all! And not only so, but there is 
a cheerfulness which, even when 
things go seriously wrong, can keep 
from sinking into mere fret and 
worry and bitterness. 

Some people talk of this as if it 
were all a matter of temperament. 
Of course there are some to whom 
it comes easier than others—so it is 
with every quality. But apart from 
that, cheerfulness is a duty, anda 
duty which no one can weave into 4 
settled part of his life, without some- 
thing of a cross. It can only be at- 
tained by daily watchfuiness, and 
schooling the spirit, and constantly 
reminding oneself how hard life, 
after all, is to almost every one; 
and by schooling oneself not to ¢x- 
pect too much—to feel that it is not 
our world, and that we must not fret 
over what is beyond our power. 
These are all matters in which it is 
possible, greatly possible, to school 
oneself—to cultivate cheerfulness.— 
Brooke Herford, D.D. 


SPURGEON’S SUDDEN DEAFNESS. 





While Spurgeon was still a boy 
preacher, he was warned about 4 
certain virago, and told that she in- 
tended to give him a tongue-lashing. 
“All right,’ he replied, ‘‘but that’s 
a game at which two can play.” — 

Not long after, as he was passing 
her gate one morning, she assailed 
him with a flood of billingsgate. He 
smiled and said, ‘Yes, thank you, I 
am quite well; I hope you are the 
same.”’ 

Then came another burst of 
vituperation, pitched in a still higher 
key, to which he replied, still smil- 
ing, ‘Yes it does look rather as if it 
is going to rain; I think I had better 
be getting on 


”? 


‘‘Bless the man, 
deaf 


she exclaimed, ‘he’s 49 of 
as a post; what's the us° ane 
storming at him?’’ And 80 


ravings ceased, and were never 48 
attempted —Union Gospel News. 
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Christian Life Column. 


~~ 
PATIENCE WITH THE LIVING. 





gweet friend, when thou and I are 
gone 
Beyond earth’s weary labor, 
When small shall be our need of 
grace ; 
From comrade or from neighbor ; 
Passed all the strife, the toil, the 


care 
and done with all the sighing— 
What tender truth shall we have 
gained, 
Alas! by simply dying? 


Then lips too chary of their praise 
Will tell our merits over, 

And eyes too swift our faults to see 
Shall no defect discover ; 

Then hands that would not lift a 

stone, 

Where stones were thick to cumber 

Our steep hill path, willscatter flow- 


ers 
Above our pillowed slumber. 


Sweet friend, perchance both thou 


and I, ™ 
Ere Love is past forgiving, 


Should take the earnest lesson 
home— : 
Be patient with the living ; 


To-day’s repressed rebuke may save 
Our blinding tears to-morrow, 

Then patient e’en when keenest edge 
May whet a nameless sorrow! 


"Tis easy to be gentle when 
Death’s silence shames our clamor, 
And easy to discern the best 
Through memory’s mystic glamor ; 
But wise it were for thee and me, 
Ere Love is past forgiving, 
To take the tender lesson home— 
Be patient with the living. 
—Boston Watchman. 


YOUR BOY AMONG THE POSSIBILITIES. 





The celebrated temperance speaker, 
John B. Gough, once presented the 
following touching picture : 

“Oh! I have sometimes looked at 
a bright, beautiful boy, and my flesh 
has crept within me at the thought 
that there was a bare possibility he 
might become a drunkard. I was 
once playing with a beautiful boy in 
Norwich, Conn. ; I was carrying him 
toand fro on my back, both of us 
enjoying ourselves exceedingly, for 
Iloved him, and I think he loved me. 
During our play I said to him, 
‘Harry, will you go down with me 
to the side of the stone-wall?’ ‘Oh, 
yes,’ was his cheerful reply. We 
went together and saw a man lying 
listlessly there, quite drunk, his face 
upturned to the bright blue sky ; the 
sunbeams that warmed and illumined 
us lay upon his porous, greasy face ; 
the pure morning wind kissed his 
parched lips and passed away pois- 
oned; the very swine looked more 
noble than he, for they were fulfill- 
ing the purpose of their being. AsI 
looked upon the poor, degraded man, 
and then upon that child, with his 
bright brow, his beautiful blue eyes, 
his rosy cheeks, his pearly teeth and 
ruby lips—the perfect picture of life, 
peace, and innocence; as I looked 
upon the man, then upon the child, 
and felt his little hand twitching 
convulsively in mine, and saw his 
lips grow white, and eyes dim gazing 
on the poor drunkard, then did I 
pray to God to give me an everlast- 
ing, increasing capacity to hate with 
a burning hatred any instrumental- 
ity that could make such a thing of 
a being once as fair as that little 
child.” 





One of the most demoralizing ele- 
ments in the business and: social life 
of to-day is man’s distrust of man. 
This distrust becomes a sort of 
mania with some people, while with 
others it is but a symptom of what 
is going on in their own inmost soul. 

The former, by constantly harping 
on the faults of their neighbors, 
manage to make the people with 
whom they associate quite uncom- 
fortable for to be assured that one is 
Surrounded by cut-throats is any- 
thing but pleasant. The latter are 
themselves generally ready to trans- 
late into action the evil intention 
Which they attribute to others. The 
man who represents every other man 
48 “having his price,” who believes 
that honor and fidelity no longer 
Prevail among men, and that women 
of unsullied virtue are nowhere to 
be found, is a dangerous character, 
‘nd as surely to be shunned in the 
*piritual world as is the most loath- 
ome leper in the physical world.— 
Fremont Rural Visitor. 





He made thee climb the high tree, 
“nd now thon thinkest he will take 
— the ladder from underneath 
” foot. There is food enough for 
a sat in winter, if it will go about 
“* arch, There is abundant supply 

the bee if itis busy. Bird, beast, 
“ _ have provisions. Only thou, 
ss a!, Whom the Lord hath exalted, 

‘nxious about the morrow. Cease 

belong to thyself; the Lord will 


eoride. — ‘‘Heart-beats,’’ Mozoom- 





Children’s Column. 


Woman’s Work. 





A VISIT TO DYNAMITE WORKS. 





With an Argument as to the Fxplosiveness of 
This Chemical Compound. 

Whether dynamite explodes easily 
or not, is apparently a mooted ques- 
tion. At least, itis one that dyna- 
mite workers are not agreed on 
among themselves, according to 
Cleveland Moffett’s report in the 
September 8t. Nicholas, of a conver- 
sation he took part in not long ago. 

Farther down the road, he writes, 
Icame toa railroad track where a. 
long freight-train was standing on a 
siding. Some men were busy here 
loading a car with clean-looking 
wooden boxes that have held starch 
or soap, but did hold dynamite 
neatly packed in long fat sticks like 
huge firecrackers. Each box bore 
this inscription in red letters: ‘‘“High 
Explosives. Dangerous.’’ I looked 
along the train and saw that there 
‘were several cars closed and sealed, 
with a sign nailed on the outside: 
‘SPowder. Handle Carefully.”’ 

In this case ‘“‘powder’’ means dyna- 
mite, for the product of a dynamite- 
factory is always called powder. I 
think the men feel more comfortable 
when they use that milder name. 
There was “‘powder’’ enough on this 
train to wreck a city, but nobody 
seemed to mind. The men laughed 
and loitered. They might have been 
laying bricks, for any interest they 
showed. 


I asked one of them if it is con- 
sidered safe to haul ocar-loads of 
dynamite about the country. He 
said that some people consider it 
safe, and some do not; some rail- 
roads will carry dynamite, while 
others refuse it. 


‘Suppose a man were to shoot a 
rifle ball into one of these cars,’’ I 
asked, ‘do you think it would ex- 
plode?”’ 

This led to an argument. One of 
the group was positive it would ex- 
plode. Concussion, he declared, was 
the thing that sets off dynamite. 
Another knew of experiments at the 
works where they had fired rifie- 
balls into quantities of dynamite, 
and had only concluded that some- 
times it exploded and sometimes it 
didn’t. 

Then a third man spoke up with 
an air of authority. ‘‘You’ve got to 
have a red spark,’’ said he, ‘‘to set 
off dynamite. I’ve handled it long 
enough to know. Here’s an experi- 
ment that ’s been tried: They took 
an old flat-car and loaded it with 
rocks ; then they fastened a box of 
dynamite to the bumper, and let the 
car run down a steep grade, bang! 
into another car anchored at the bot- 
tom. And they found that the dyna 
mite never exploded unless the 
bumpers were faced with iron. It 
did n’t matter how much concussion 
they got with wooden bumpers, the 
dynamite was like that much putty ; 
but as soon as a red spark jumped 
into it out of the iron, why, off 
she ’d go.”’ 

Then he instanced various cases 
where powder-cars had gone through 
railroad wrecks without exploding, 
although boxes of dynamite had 
been smashed open and scattered 
about. 

‘How about that car of ours the 
other day up in central New York?”’ 
said the first man. ‘Everything 
was blown to pieces, and six lads 
were killed.’’ 

He smiled grimly, but the other 
persisted: ‘That collision only 
proves what I say. The red-hot 
locomotive plowed through a car of 
dynamite, and of course she went 
up. But it wasn't the concussion 
did it ; it was the sparks.”’ 

All right, the other man said, bis 
friend could sit on a dynamite-car 
whenever anybody began shooting 
rifle balls into it. The friend was 
positive it would be a safe enough 
place to sit, if the rifle-balls did n't 
strike iron. 

“You say that it takes a red 
spark,’’ I observed, *‘to set off dyna 
mite. Do you mean that a white 
spark would n’t do it?”’ 

“That ’s what I mean,’’ said he. 
“It seems queer, but it ’s a fact. Put 
a white-hot poker into a box of dyna- 
mite, and it will only burn; putina 
red-hot poker, it will explode.”’ 

Our safety is not chiefly in strength 
of will, but in cleaving to a holier 
championship which shall arouse the 
better elements of the soul.—Ephraim 
Peabody. 








The most happy man is he who 
knows how to bring into relation the 
end and the beginning of his life.— 
Goethe. . 


ch. o. 


I WONDER WHY. 


I wonder why my neighbor, 
Who lives just over the way, 
Should dress in silks and ride 
In her carriage every day? 
With no thought of work and worry, 
Nothing but pleasure and ease ; 
No task from morn until night, 
But to do just what she may please. 


While I sit here in my cottage, 
No chance to go outside the door, 
But must mend and sew, cook and 


bake, 
And care for children four. 
No riches, no mansion, no carriage, 
No pleasures at all have I— 
It does not seem evenly divided, 
And I cannot but wonder why. 





I wonder why my neighbor, 

Who lives just across the road, 
Has a wealth of golden riches 

That cannot be bought or sold? 
Day after day I watch her, 

As she sits beside the door, 
Sewing, and mending, and watching 

Her little children four. 


While I sit alone with my longing, 
My riches seem naught to me; 
They cannot bring one happy 
moment, 
Or drive even one care away. 
My heart is so sad and heavy, 
While she has untold bliss ; 
Oh! all of my gold is nothing 
To a dear little baby’s kiss. 





I wonder why there is a longing, 
My ea to have what we have 
no 
Why we pass by. the blessings at 
home, 
And long for another's lot? 
—Irma B. Mathews, in the ‘Trestle 
Board.”’ 


THE MOTHER AND HER CHILD. 





I. Never try to explain what you 
do not understand yourself. You 
tell your child that God is every- 
where. What do you mean? Do you 
know exactly what you mean? Are 
you quite sure that you mean any- 
thing? or is this but a conventional 
phrase which you have taught your 
child because you think that it is 
proper to do so? What I mean, what 
I think most Christians really mean, 
is expressed by Whittier’s verse: 

I only know I cannot drift 

Beyond His love and care. 

What I mean is that, wherever I 
am, I can speak to Him and He can 
hear and answer me ; that, wherever 
I go, I cannot get beyond the sphere 
of His influence; whatever I do, I 
cannot conceal my doing from Him. 

If this is what you mean, illastra- 
tions are at hand to explain your 
meaning. For instance: ‘‘To-night 
you will go to bed in your little crib ; 
I shall not be in the room with you; 
you cannot see me ; you will not know 
exactly where lam; but I shall be 
within call; andif you call me, I 
shall hear and come to you. So, I 
believe that somehow, I do not know 
how, God is within my call: I can. 
not see him; I do not know exactly 
where he is; but if I callon him he 
will hear me.’’ So, again: Do you 
understand the relations between 
God the Father and Christ his Son? 
If you do, by all meansexplain them, 
if you can, to your child; but if you 
do not understand them yourself, do 
not try to explain them to your 
child. I do not understand them, so 
I should not try to explainthem. If 
my child spoke of Christmas as Gcd’s 
birthday, I should let it pass with- 
out explanatin. If he asked me how 
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Christ could be God's Son, I should 
tell him, perhaps, something of the 
story of Christ’s birth, and then I 
should say to him, ‘“‘God isso great 
that we cannot understand him. So 
he sent Christ into the world, and 
told us that he was like Christ.’’ Per- 
haps I would say to him, ‘How 
would you like to have me come to 
school some day, and be a little boy 
like you, and study and play as you 
do, and show you just howI should 
like to have you study and play?”’ 
And his eyes would sparkle, and he 
would say, ‘‘Wouldn’t that be great 
fun?’’ ‘Yes,’’ I would say, ‘“‘it 
would be great fun; and 1 wishI 
could do it; but I cannot; but this is 
just what God has done ; he has come 
to our earth to live with us to show 
us how he wants us to live ; and that 
is why we study his life and why we 
love him so.”’ 

‘ These are butillustrations, and it 
would be easy for a critic to find 
fault with them, and, what is more 
important, for the mother to improve 
on them; for it is audacious for a 
man to try to teach a mother how to 
teach her children. But they may 
serve to illustrate the first principle 
I want to make clear: Never attempt 
to explain what you do not under- 
stand yourself. Be entirely willing 
to leave as a mystery to your child 
what is a mystery to yourself. 

II. The second principle is, Do not 
take life too seriously with your child. 
He is living in the play-time of life ; 
live in the play-time of life with him. 

You are passing through the sit- 
ting-room; he has two chairs har- 
nessed together, a bit of string for 
reins, a chair and asofa for a stage- 
coach, and is driving his high- 
spirited horses, and having a glorious 
time. Youdo not stop him and say, 
‘“‘“My child, these are not horses, 
these are chairs; and this is nota 
pair of reins, it is only a bit of string 
which could not hold a pair of horses 
for a minute ; and this is nota stage, 
it is only an old sofa.’’ You hold up 
your hand and say, ‘‘Hold on, stage- 
driver! where are you going?’’ and 
when he says ‘‘To Wethersfield,’’ 
you reply, ‘‘Just whereI am going; 
will you take me?’’ And you get in, 
and he cracks his whip and starts 
his team, and you fall into conversa- 
tion with him. If he whips his 
horses too much, you quote the 
example of the stage-driver who is 
his especial admiration ; perhaps you 
even contrive a little socket for his 
whip. You enter into his child life 
and share it with him. 

Why not share all his child illu- 
sions, including his Santa Claus? He 
will learn the serious side of life soon 
enough. Let him livein the world 
his imagination makes, and live with 
him there, and so prepare him to 
live in the other and real world when 
he gets older. The boy who drives 
a team of chairs is learning to drive 
a pair of horses; the girl who nurses 
a doll through scarlet fever is taking 
a first lesson in the more serious 
nursing of future life. Imagining 
life is God’s way of preparing us for 
real life: taukeudvantage of it. And 
in doing sodo not be too didactic; 
first be yourself a child; live with 
your child; share your child’s life; 
and let the influence of your pres- 
|}ence dv its own teaching.—Lyman 
| Abbott, in The Outlook. 
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= = Send for our 
FREE booklet, 

“Golden Rules for 
Housework.” 
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There is no cleanser of 





always use it. 
Chicago, St. Louis, New York, Boston. 









THE WHOLE SYSTEM 


May Become Invaded by Catarrh— 
Manager Pfan's Case. 





J. Louis Pfau, Jr., Manager Central 
Trust Co., writes from suite 201, Times- 
Herald Building, Chicago, I1l., as fol- 
lows: 

‘Last June I had a severe attack of 
masal catarrh which was very anmoy- 
ing and debilitated my system. See- 
ing your advertisements I wrote you 
for advice. I used Peruna constaatly 
until last November, when the symp< 
toms disappeared entirely.”’ 

J. Louis Pfau, Jr. 

Hon. James Lewis, Surveyor General 
of Louisiana, says: 

“T have used Peruna for a short time 
and can cheerfully recommend it ag 
being all you represent and wish every 
man who is suffering with catarrh could 
know of its great value.” 

James Lewis. 

Wherever the catarrh is, there is sure 
to be a waste of mucus. The mucus is 
as precious as blood. It is blood, in fact. 
It is blood plasma—blood with the cor- 
puscles removed. To stop this waste, 
you must stop this catarrh. Acourse of 
treatment with Peruna never fails to do 
this. 

Hon. W.E. Schneider, proprietor of the 
Baltic Hotel, of Washington, D. C., 
speaks of Peruna as follows: “I desire 
to say that I have found Perunaa most 
wonderful remedy. I have only used 
one bottle and am thoroughly satisfied 
as to its merits. I caamot find words to 
express my gratification for the results 
obtained.” - 

Send for free catarrh book. Address 
The Peruna Medicine Company, Colum: 
bus, Ohio. 











PATENTS: 


CAVEATS, TRADE MARKS, 
COPYRICHTS AND DESICNS. 


Send your business direct to Washington, 
saves time, costs less, better service. 


tent 

etc., sent free. Patents seoured trough i. Manse 
INVENTIVE AGE 
illustrated ENTIVE AGE 
Late of C. A. Snow & Co. 

F SIGGERS 918 F St., N. W., 
o Us jy WASHINGTO , oo. Cc. 
=o eo oo 2d - 280800009 


Really Now 


Aren’t 52 issues of such a Jour- 
nal as THE PROGRESSIVE 
FARMER worth ONE DOLLAR 
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* of any man’s money? 








AGRICULTURAL DIRECTORY. 





N. C. Cotton Planters’ Association. 
President—W. A. Graham, Machpelah, N. C, 
Secretary—Jno. P. Allison, Concord, N. C. 





N.C. Tobacco Growers’ Association. 
President—John 8. Cunningham, Cunning- 
hams, N.C. 

Vice-President—J. B. Phillips, 
N. C. 
Secretary—T. B. Parker, Hillsboro, N. OC. 
Treasurer—W. B. Upchurch, Morrisville, N. C. 
EXEOUTIVE OOMMITTEE, 
Col. R. W. Wharton, Washington, N. C.; Dr. 
R. H. Speight, Wrendale, N. C.; R. H. Ricks, 
Rocky Mount, N. C.; H. H. Knight, Eagle 
Rock, N. C.; W. L. Kennedy, Falling Creek, 
N.C.; Gen. T. F. Toon, Lumberton, N.C.; Dr. 
Elias Fulp, Fulp, N. C.; W. L. Bouldin. 
Archdale, N. C. 


N. C. Farmers’ State Alliance. 
President—W. B. Kieming, Ridgeway, War- 
ren Co, N.C. 

Vice-President—T. P. Johnson, 
Rowan Co, N.C. 
Secretary-Treasurer and State Business Agent 
—T. B. Parker, Hillsboro, Orange Co., N. C. 

Lecturer—J. C. Bain, Wade, Cumberland, Co., 
1 FE OA 

Assistant Lecturer or Steward—Jno. M. Mit- 
chell, Wayne Co., N.C. 
Chaplain—Rev. W.8. Mercer, Moyock, Curri- 
tuck Co., N. ©. 
Doorkeeper—Geo. T. Lane, Greensboro, Guil- 
ford Co., N.C., 
Sergeant-at-Arms—R. H. Lane, Aurora, Beau- 
fort Co., N.C. 
Trustee Business Agency Fund—W. A. Gra- 
ham, Machpelah, N. C. 

EXECUTIVE COMMITTER. 

J. W. Denmark, Chairman, Raleigh, N. 0 
W. B. Fleming, Ridgeway, N. ©. 
John Graham, Warrenton, N.C, 
Dr. J. E. Person, Pikeville, N. C. 
Thomas J. Oldham, Teer, N.C. 


Battleboro 


Salisbury, 


North Carolina Department of Agriculture, 
OFFICERS, 

Commiussioner—#, L, Patterson. 

Secretary—T. K. Bruner. 

Entomologist—Franklin Sherman. 

State Veterinarian—Tait Butler. 

State Chemist—B. W. Kilgore. 

Botanist and Biologist—Gerald McCarthy. 

Postoffice address of all officers, Kaleigh, 

N.C 





N. C. Crop Pest Commission. 
8. L. Patterson, Chm’n, Raleigh; Dr. B. W. 
Kilgore, Raleigh; J. Van Lindley, Pomona, 





N.C. Agricultural Experiment Station. 


Director—B, W. Kilgore, Raleigh, N. C. 
Agriculturist—C. W. Burkett, West Raleigh, 


N.C. 
Horticulturist—W. F. Massey, West Raleigh, 





N.C. 


ALLIANCE PRICE.LIST. 


SUBJECT TO MARKET FLUCTUATIONS. 


\ PREMIUM OFFERS, _ 


Tothe Busness Agent who does the 
most business thorough the State 
Business Agency other than Ferti- 
lizer and Sewing Machines, from 
September ist, 1901, to August ist, 


1902, A Premium of $10 will be 
given. 


The Business Agent doing the next 
largest amount of business, under 
above restrictions, will be given $5. 


The derson ordering the greatest number of 
the Improved High arm Alliance Sewing Ma- 
chines tt this office from August 1, 1901, 
to August 1, 12, will be given FREE one Im- 
proved High Arm Alliance Sewing Machine.- 


To the person sending in the second largest 
number of orders will be give FREE one Hills- 
boro Sewing Machine. 


To the person sending in the third largest 
number of orders will be given FREE either a 
No. 1 Set Buggy Harness or a No. 1 Boss Wash- 
ing Machine. 


To the lady sending in the largest number of 
orders for the above Sewing Machines will be 
given % in cash. This is in addition to the 
above Premium Offers. 


ES" Begin in time now and you 
may win. 








GROCERIES. 
Sewing Machines— 
ae ecg a a 18 50 
m Tro’ ead 17 50 
Hillsboro ....-- 00 














Coffee, Arbuckles, roasted— 
100 Ibs. 









































Sugar and Moiasses— 
Roriveny ett : 
oO. very TO WL... .ccccssccceseee eee 
No. 9, light brown 4 
0. 1 4 











Molasses and 
above bbl. p: 


Kerosene, Alladin 124% 
a tandard White............... li 
Black Pepper, best Sifted..........eseseveseseesees 16 


Soda, Baking— 

112 lbs keg 

Bi Carb, Nickle pkgs. 60 lbs 

Bi Carb, in asso kgs., 60 1b case ...... 8 
Starch: Celluloid, per } case.. 

Elastic Starch, per 

Ivory Starch, per 4 case 
Tobacco— 


Plum Tob 
Grape “ 


Fi “ 
Battle Ax‘ 


Grits and Hominy— 
Per barrel 
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Rolled Oats— 
Per barrel 








Lake Fish— 
100 lb kegs 
80 “ “ 








Lard— 
Pure Lard, in tierces 
Compound Lard in tierces................cecee0 
The above Lard in follow 
Tubs, 80 lbs. 4c. over tierces, 
Tubs, 55 lbs. 4c. over tierces, 
Pails, 20 lbs. 44c. over tierces, 
Cans, gross weight: 
50 Ib. case of 2 cans, 4c. over tierces, 
20 lb. case of 4 cans, . over tierces, 
10 lb, case of 6 cans, So. over tierces, 

SEEDS. 


Crimson Clover, Choice, per bushel....... $4.60 
i a as mene J eS ee 4.85 

warf Essex BOWES sacsasosscseased 
Winter Rye, sere bel. 


German Ags Ones 15e. extra)— 
“ “ Jho ee per OT Raa er Pr 
“ as Trade Mark “ 
“ 
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BE umgarian MiDMeC6....cicccorcccrs “ — sscccccccsseeee 
COLD STORAGE SEED POTATOES. 
Early Rose, for July plenting, per bbl...... 


S 858 abs 


8 


Empire State, (Late r 
Carman No, 3 id Ms Pe 
ba mig Seed— “ 

. perounce, lic. per und, 
40c. per pound by aot ” 


Os eeeneeeeneeeserenes 


Fadad 
88 


HARDWARE. 


Dixie Plows, Koy 
Stonewall, Cotton PlOW..............:scssseseeeeeeees 
Climax, ed we  chtontes 

Malleable Clevises, per dozen 
Plow bolts, per Ib... 
Back Band, webb, good, WOE POT sccsscnneccsces 2 
B. B. Buckles, per dozen ‘ 














Plow Singletrees “ 
Piow Lines, good, per pair.......... F 
Ui COMMON, Per PAIL.......00..0000 e000 
Clark’s Cutaway Harrows, 

Solid Disk Harrows—(Prices on application), 
Smith’s Pat. Feed Cutters...............cccessecssees $2 60 
Cook Stoves— 


No. 7—18, with ware. ebiieted ll 
No. 7—20, “ “ 

No. 8—18, “ “ 
No. 8—20, ‘“ ” 


Poultry Netting— 
3 inch wide, per roll nubosasqenoecadasesconecsmatueta 








36 

48 “ “ “ 
60 

™ * “ WD .  sstabeneanensanncienen ‘ 


Wire Field Fencing—(Prices on application). 
Smooth and Barbed Wire...........6...cccccceseeeneee 


Dump Carts— 
No. 14, 2% skein.... 
No. 16, 8 « 


Steel Axle— 
No, 21, 1% inch axle. 
No. 23, 1% * a 
Cart Wheels and Axle 
2% inch skein............ 
8 inch bad 
Steel Axles— 
146 INCH AXIOB .......0sdserocrsernssesecrersrsccsesecesseeees 
BPR LIROTD, “** . cossnvenuoesauaccesenacsonadavendhonenebabias 
Wagons, delivered prices. One-horse w: 
th mble skein— 
No. 8, 24% inch skein...................6008 
No. 10, Py inch skein 
No. 12, 2% inch skein 
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Two-Horse Wagon, Thimble Skein— 
NO. 2, 234 inch SKEIN...........ccerseesseeeeee 
No.4,3 ‘* « 

No. 6,3% “ “ 


Steel Axle— 


SSS £22 f8E FEE 


Buggies and Harness 
Prices on application, 
Shovels— 





Field Hoes, per dozen.......... aceougnimhantesanitecesa 40 








Barbed Wire, per 100 lbs. on & 
a@ Write for prices on anything you ieee ’ 


T. B. PARKER, 8. B. A., 
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Correspofidence. 


AS TO COTTON 





SELF-EVIDENT TRUTHS 
SEED, 





Correspondence of The Progressive Farmer. 

Other things being equal, a de- 

crease in supply should increase the 
price. Then inasmuch as official re- 
ports show that there is at least a 30 
per cent. shortage in the cotton crop 
for this year, the farmer ought to 
expect a corresponding incresse in 
the price of his cotton and his seed. 

Again, an increase in demand 
should increase the price. We learn 
likewise through official channels 
that the corn and forage crops of the 
great West are reduced from 30 to 
60 per cent. below what they were 
last year. This will so greatly in- 
erease the price of these products 
and their by-products as to tend 
greatly to increase the demand for 
the best substitutes for these prod- 
ucts, which are known to be the 
products of the cotton seed. 

Then, these statements being true, 
we have two of the very strongest 
self-evident reasons why the products 
of the cotton plant, especially the 
seed, should bring to the farmer at 
least 50, if not 100 or more per cent., 
more than ever before. They have 
sold in this State for 30 cents per 
bushel in the past. With present 
natural causes and conditions, what 
will they bring? 

Iam glad The Progressive Farmer 
is stirring this question. If the 
farmers do not take prompt steps to 
protect their own rights, they may 
expect to get less for their cotton 
seed this year than they did last, 
and the trusts will laugh at their 
folly and pocket the profits, large 
profits from both ends. 


CLODHOPPER. 
Wake Co., N.C. 


EVILS OF MOB LAW. 








‘There is Danger in Throwing Away Law 
and Order and Drifting Toward Lawless- 
ness.” 

Odrrespondence of The Progressive Farmer. 

In view of the numerous lynch- 
ings, I think something should be 
said in the papers about it. 

I think the punishment cannot be 
too severe for criminals who commit 
rape, and when they have bsen 
legally convicted, they should be 
punished immediately, hung, burned, 
or something of the kind, though 
hanging would bea more civilized 
mode of punishment than any other. 

I know the aggravation is great 
where the crime is committed, and 
how the immediate relatives and 
neighbors feel about it. And yet, 
when people violate the law openly, 
I think it the duty of executive offi- 
cers, sheriffs, mayors of cities, and 
Governors, to see that the law is 
executed. We have bad people in all 
races who are glad to have an excuse 
to disobey the law, and our people 
are sowing the seeds of disobedience 
and disaster of which our children 


.in ten to twenty years will see the 


Slisastrous fruits a great deal more 
than we do. And the better element 
of both races should use all influence 
possible to keep people from commit- 
ting crime for which men are lynched, 
then when the crime is committed, 
help the officers arrest the crimiral, 
telegraph the Governor, and nodoubt 
he will send a Jadge and: convene 
court immediately. If the man tried 
is found guilty, have him hung im. 
mediately. In that case the ends of 
justice have been reached, and have 
been reached legally. 

Our best people should speak out, 
and do all possible to try and arrest 
the idea that we can take the law in 
our hands, and never be reined upin 
court about it. All races, and espe. 
cially the good people of all races, 
should do all possible to live together 
in harmony. We have tho best ele- 
ment, the medium element, and the 
bad element, in each and every race. 

‘And the two better grades of citi. 
zens should especially try to uphold 

the law. I write this hoping that it 
may awaken in our people’s minds 

.the danger of throwing away law 

and order, and drifting toward law- 
lessness. D. L. Gorn. 

New Hanover Co., N. C. 





When you write to advertisers, 
mention The Progressive Farmer. 





There is more Catarrh in this section of the 
eountry than all other diseases put together, 
and until the last few years was supposed to he 
incurable, For a great many years doctors pro- 
nounced it a local disease, and prescribed local 
remedies, and by constantly failing to cure with 
local treatment, pronounced it incurable, /Sci- 
ence has proven catarrh to be a constitutional 

, and, therefore, requires constitutional 

nt. Hall’s Catarrh Cure, manufactured 

by F. J. Cheney &Co., Toledo, Ohio, isthe only 
mstitutional cure on the market. It ist 

q Uy in doses. from 10 drops to a teaspoon- 

. It acts directly on the blood and mucous 
of the system. They offer one hun 

liars for any case it fails to cure. Send for 

and testimonials. Address 
. J. CHENEY & CO., Toledo, O. 


M@ Gold by Drugziste, 7éc. 


NOTES FROM FRANELIN. 


Correspondence of The Progressive Farmer. 
People around here are about done 
curing tobacco and there is only a 
half crop in this vicinity. Cotton 
will make three-fourths of « crop, if 
fall is late; if early fall, not more 
than half. Corn is very good; has 
improved much since the rains and 
made fodder pulling late. We have 
the finest crop of peas in years and 
the acreage is large. 

Our wheat crop this year was also 
good. A neighbor had alot in wheat 
on which he put cotton seed while 
other farmers were selling theirs. 
He made 19 bushels to one, sowing 
2 bushels 3 pecks, reaping 51 bushels. 
The year before it was in wheat it 
did not make enough to thresh. 
Farmers, remember the value of 
your cotton seed and don’t sell them 
to the cotton seed oil trust, when 
they make you a good crop and im- 


prove your land too. 
C. T. PERRY. 
Franklin Co., N. C. 
a Piet TB: Nae 
SHEEP GROWING AND NEGRO COLONIZA- 
TION. 





Correspondence of The Progressive Farmer. 
Since commencing my series of 
articles on sheep, I have received 
among many, no letter that gives me 
more pleasure than the following 
one. It is a satisfaction to know 
that so many seem to be revived to 
new efforts in the sheep business and 
others interested to investigation ; 
for the business is worthy and profit- 
able. Publishing this letter without 
any personal permission, I, of course, 
give neither name nor place, only its 
being from the cotton section in 
rather South Central North Carolina. 
Listen to our friend’s testimony that 
his sheep ‘paid 100 per cent. more 
than any other kind of stock’’ and 
can “show that the South can pro- 
duce wool for less than half the labor 
and expense of raising cotton,’’ This 
corresponds with views I may pre- 
sent in future chapters, especially in- 
tended for cotton planters, 

Our friend’s idea of colonizing the 
negro and getting sheep instead, is 
rather amusing, but when seriously 
considered, it would be a glorivus 
thing for the negro, and sheep hus- 
bandry would be the grandest and 
most profitable business the South 
ever engaged in, not excepting cot- 
ton. 

The United States made two great 
mistakes concerning the negro. The 
first was the way she got him here, 
a slave, and the secondis the way 
she has not gotten rid of him and 
fixed him for the future. 

I like to get these letters, and will 
be pleased to hear from any one in- 
terested in sheep. I have no sheep 
to sell, but .would like to hear from 
twenty-five landholders and cotton 
planters who would take hold of the 
business if they could see money in 
it. Have some already and I answer 
any personal questions. This letter 
Tt have been speaking of follows. 
SAMUEL ARCHER. 





“Mr. SAMUEL ARCHER—DE&AR SiR— 
Having been a large farmer and 
stockman before our Civil War, I 
have read your articles on sheep in 
The Progressive Farmer with great 
interest, and asI lent some of the 
papers and lost them, I hope you 
will compile them into a pamphlet 
for the benefit of Southern farmers. 
I kept from 100 to 150 sheep on my 
farm for several years thet cost mo 
nothing but salt and shearing, as I 
had my farms all fenced, In every 
field had water, timber land and old 
field pines, eto. I sowed clover and 
grass so as to have good pasture all 
the year round. My sheep werenever 
housed or sheltered, except they re. 
sorted to the timber or pins parts of 
their pastures in bud weather. I 


mutton. They were grade Merinos. 
They paid 100 per cent. more than 


feeding and attention. 
“That was in county, and if 
Iam successful, I will start one or 





cotton, and with white labor exclu 
sively. 


30. years. 





Hall’s Family Pills are the best. 


problem, stop raping and lynching. 
“Signed, Ks 





turned a clover field and subsoiled it 
every year for wheat; they ran on 
the wheat alt winter till March and 
were fat enough all the year for good 


any other stock that cost constant 


more sheep farms, employ shepherds 
and. do allI can to show that the 
South can produce wool for less than 
half the labor and éxpeuse of raising 


‘For 60 years I have been a colon- 
izationist, though born a slaveholder 
and worked negroes extensively for 
Now I will spend the re- 
mainder of my days and much money 
to have the negroes of this country 
separated from the whites, as the 
only possible way to solve the negro 


OUR PUBLIC SCHOOLS. 





Their Secret Enemies and Their Weak-Kneed 
Friends—Too Many Districts—Let Us Use 
Well the Money That We Have. 
Correspondence of The Progressive Farmer. 
As you seem willing to promote 
the interesis of good roads, popular 
education, and whatever else con- 
tributes the greatest good to the 


one who contribates anything of 
public importance can get a hearing 
at your hands. 

I try not to bea crank about any 

thing, not yetachronic kicker nor 
pessimist; but I am pained to see 
the men who should look after the 
interests of education, either giving 
it a treacherous stab in the back or 
else so fearful of the party lash that 
they dread to say their souls are | 
their own. | 
Last fall we heard in convincing 
eloquence that we were to have at 
least four months school; that the 
illiteracy of the Old North State was 
a reproach to her people, and this 
stigma should no longer dim her 
escutcheon. Ignorance was declared 
a menace to free institutions, and 

the Amendment was declared the 

sine qua non that would eliminate 

the ignorant and vicious voter, and 

good free schools were to insure 

every Anglo-Saxon child schooling 

enough to meet educational require- 

ments of the Amendment to the Con- 

stitution. I supported the Amend- 

ment, and the only misgivings I felt 

in the matter were that with the 

present short terms and inefficient 

schools, the white child in many in- 

stances would be deprived of the 

educational qualification. The sin- 

cere patriot favored the measure, 

and the long-haired tallow-faced 

demagogue roared like the bull of 

Bashan for the Amendment till the 

unwashed and unterrified voters 

arose, en masse, and shouted : 


‘“‘Blow de bugle, Mary Jane, 
De year ob Jubilee am come.’’ 


I knew that nearly every paper in 
the State of standing and infiuence 
support:d the measure, though some 
opposed it that I believe were sin 

cereand patriotic. I know that the 
best papers in the State are still 
friendly to the interests of the pub- 
lic schools, and I would call especial 
attention tothe consistent and manly 
attitude of The Progressive Farmer, 
Biblical Recorder, and News and 
Observer. Of course there are others, 
and Ialso have in view a different 
class: Irefer to those dictated and 
controlled by town rings, who will 
let some swindler gobble up the 
school money with some swindling 
‘apparatus’ at four prices, and then, 
for fear of exposing corrupt officials, 
keep everything out of their columns 
for fear of hurting tho town and 
country rascals. Some of this class 
are still extant, and they raise a hue 
and cry against any effort made by 
a teacher to improve present educa- 
tional conditions. 

Believing you to be fair in the 
matter, [ submit certain propositions 
that no honest or even detent man 
will question. 

We must bave longer and better 
schools, and the children must have 
the benefit of what we have. While 
the commissioners are ready to pay 
$100 for a bridge going from nowhere 
to nowhere, and give everything else 
called for by a capitalist or corpora 
tion, they are always aware that an7> 
additional help to popular education 
is ‘“fon-con sti tu-tional.”’ 

The means of getting more money 
for the present being out of the 
question, we must better utilize the 
funds we have. We try to have too 
many schools. Section 29 of the 
present school law recommends fewer 
districts, and that no new school 
house shall be built within less than 
three miles of one already estab- 
lished. This is a wise provision, but 
everybody who has brains enough to 
grease a gimlet knows there is no 
danger, direct or remote, of this law 
being carried out in many localities. 
Some time since, I was in a county 
of this State that had about 875 chil 
dren and 12 school districts in one 
township. The superintendent said 
they should have but 60 districts in 
the county, and was then drawing a 
type-written petition for the 85th. 
The township that had 12 ‘dee- 
stricts’’ had two. patriotic petitions 
before the Board of Education which 
would bave made 14 in one township, 
and they wera to receive the princely 
sum of $975. One gang who wanted 
a new ‘‘deestrict’’ were in one and a 
half miles of a school house, two 
miles of another, andless than three 
ofathird. The twelfth district had 
been granted because a capitalist 
could not send his children one and 
a half miles, as they had to cross a 
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great swamp anda raging, roaring 
torrent. It turned out that the 
swamp was frequently crossed on 4 
bicycle, and the raging, roaring tor- 
rent was about four feet wide where 
his offspring had it to cross, and 
had two bridges, built and main- 
tained by the county, and two foot 
iogs that were ‘‘banistered.’’ A 


greatest number, it is always a pleas- | teacher and committeeman, each op- 
ure to peruse your columns; and any | 


posed this grant of so many new dis- 
tricts, and were more hated than if 
they had robbed the United States 
mail. The agitators for these new 
‘‘deestrictsa’’ have, as I learn, all 
been heard to express their opposi- 
tion to ‘free schools,’’ and yet must 
be allowed to dictate their policy. If 
I were known to be an agnostic, I 
think it would require brazen effron- 
tery on my part to dictate the policy 
of any orthodox church, and I don’t 
see the consistency of allowing these 
secret and open enemies to control 
the schools that, inefficient as they 
are, are the palladium of our liber- 
ties, the bread of life for the little 
child. 

Go to Raleigh during the Legisla- 
ture, and you see the friends of the 
University, the A. and M. College, 
the asylums, the factories—and this 
is allasit should be. God knows I 
am a friend of Chapel Hill and of 
every other institution of learning ; 
God further knows that I am notop- 
posed to factories, railroads, nor 
capitalists. I wouid further scorn 
to lift my voice against towns, or 
to array the country people against 
them. But fraud, corruption, and 
ignorance will find me opposed to 
them wherever found, as long as I 
can change a hand into a fist. 

Very few people really favor the 
public schools, and three-fourths of 
those kindly disposed fear to fight in 
its behalf. 

The public schools are like Lo, the 
poor Indian. He said that Abraham 
Lincoln died for the negro, Jesus 
of Nazareth for the pale face, but no- 
body had died for Lo, the poor In- 
dian. I don't want a job of martyr- 
dom, butI mean to stick toit and 
keep yelling till we get more schools 
and better schools, and here goes the 
gaze of battle to all that oppose. 


Corn CRACKER. 
Cleveland Co., N. C. 


PRESS COMMENT ON THE ALLIANCE 
COTTON SEED MOVEMENT. 


Raleigh Post: We publish else- 
where an address to the Cotton Farm- 
ersand Ginners of North Carolina 
by Mr. T. B. Parker, Business Agent 
of the State Farmers’ Alliance, which 
is worthy of careful consideration 
by those addressed. Mr. Parker 
states conditions which are obvious, 
which conditions justify the cotton 
grower in demanding the full value 
of bis crop. We commend it to our 
cotton growing friends. 

THESE ARE THE FAOTS. 
Raleigh Cor. Charlotte Observer: 
The movement to have cotton farm- 
ers hold county meetings September 
2ist und send delegates to a State 
meeting here September 25th in or- 
der to take steps to secure a higher 
price for their cotton seed is import- 
ant. Itis beyond question that the 
demand for cotton seed meal and oil 
will be very great. It is equally 
certain that ths mills will try to 
keep prices of seed down. 

“THE ONLY WAY.”’ 

Raleigh Biblical Recorder: On 
one hand the manufactzrers of cot- 
ton seed ofl and cther products are 
being combined in wu monopoly. Oa 
the other, very properly, an effcrt is 
being made to combine the producers 
of the seed. Hon. T.B. Parker, of 
Hillsboro, Business Agent of the 
Farmers’ Alliance, is at the head of 
this second movement. He is true 
to the cause and he is level-headed. 
We hope the farmers of North Caro. 
lina will sell their seed through him, 
and will sell none until he advises it. 
This is the only way tocontend with 
a monopoly. 





Mr. J. B. Gray’s ad. again appears 
in our colums. Mr. Gray isa veteran 
baeeder of Polund Chinas in Virginin, 
and is well known in this State. He 
has been over 20 years in the busi- 
ness. ‘*The best stock and fair deal- 
iug,’’ is his motto. 
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Winchester Repeating Arms Co., 


[Do YOU SHOOT? 


If you do you should send yeur name and address on a postal card for a 


* Itillustrdtes and describes all the different Winchester Rifles, Shotguns and 
Ammunition, and centains much valuabie iaformation. Send at once to the 


ESTER 


IT’S FREE. 


New Haven, Conn. 

















“CHATTANOOGA,” « 


incidents and bair-breadth escapes told in a very 


number ouly, which we are sending free of charge to every one who sends 50 cents’f 
subscription io cur publication. Satisfaction guaranteed. Address at once: ¥ 


A ROMANCE OF THE CIVIL WAR 


Containing 229 pages, by F. A. MITCH» 
of United States Army. Have you read it? WY D 
‘ou send at once before they are all taken. H 3 
he Evansville Journal says, “Contains plenty of stint 
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WATCH OFFER 


One Thousand Boys and Girls 
earn this watch every week. You can 
_ do the work in one hour. 


forward a book of ten coupons, each 
good icr three months’ subscription 
to ihe best home magazine in Amer- ¥ 
ica, io be sold at 10ceach. You see ¥ 
ten people only, as everybody takes & 
dvantage of this bargain. 
isold, send us the $1.00 and we for- & 
y ward the watch prepaid. 


Plated, Open Face, and Heavy Beveled B 
rystal. A Written Guarantee goes with § 
each watch. It is a good timekeeper, and in 
this respect is equal to the highest price watch, , 


FRANKLIN SUPPLY CO., 404 ‘sinc CHICAGO & 


102 E. Eighth 8t., Chattanooga,~Tor, 


es 











Send your 
address, nO maney. We vill 







When & 


This is an Americas Watch, Nickel 










A SHORT 


OCEAN TRIP 


The Most Delightful Route 
to NEW YORK and 


NORTHERN AND EASTERN 


SUMMER RESORTS. 


—IS VIA THE— 


Old Dominion Line 


AND RAIL CUNNECTIONS 
Desirable Route to Pan-American Exposition, ; 
Buffalo, N. ¥., 23 the monotony of long ; 

rail journey is broken. | 





t 
Express steamships leave Norfolk, Va., daily, © 
except Sunday, at 7.00 p. m., and Old Point 
Comfort at 8.00 p. m., for New York direct, af- 
fording opportunity for through passengers 
from the Soutn, Southwest and West to visit 
Richmond, Old=Point Comfort and Virginia 
Beach en route. a 
For tickets and ’general information apply to 
railroad ticket agents, or to M. B. CROWELL, 
General Agent, Norfolk, Va.; J. F. MAYER, 
Agent, 1212 Main St., Richmond, Va. 


H. B. WALKER, TRAFFIC MANAGER, 
J.J. BROWN, GENERAL PASSENGER AGT. 
NEW YORK, N. Y. 





4ar-Double your money preserving EGGS 
The French Export System keeps Eggs per- 
sooty. ae 25¢c. silver. J. E. RUE, Little- 
on, N.0. 





General Convention Episcopal Church, | 


SAN FRANCISCO, CAL., 
OCTOBER 2ND, 1901. 





On account of the above occasion 
the Southern Railway will sell round 
trip tickets from all stations on its 
lines in North Caroling to Sau Fran- 
cisco, Californi, and return Septem- 
ber 18th to 26th, inclusive; tickets 
to be validated by Joint Agent Ter- 
minal Lines in San Francisco and 
upon payment of a fee of fifty cents, 
making final return limit November 
15th, 1901. Rates for the round 
trip from principal points in North 
Carolina will be $65.25. For further 
information call on your Depot 
Agent, or write 8S. H. Hardwick, 
G. P. A., Washington, D.C.; R. L. 
Vernon, T. P. A, Charlotte, N. C. 





The Farmers’ Matual Fire Insur- 
ance Association of North Carolina, 
with home office at Raleigh, gives 
protection to country property 
aguinst fire, wind or lightning, at 
cost. It has active branches in the 
following connties : Catawba, Burke, 
Granville, Cleveland, Lenoir, John- 
ston, Greene, Orange, Richmond and 
Scotiand, Vance, Davie, Gaston, 
Wayne, Lincoln, Northampton, Guil- 
ford, Union, Yadkin, Surry, Pitt, 
McDowe!!, Yancey, Randolph, Ala- 
mance, Davidson, Wake and Colum- 
bas. We want a canvasser for ail 
the other counties in North Carolina. 
An intelligent, active agent can make 
a good living in commissions and at 
came time attend to his farm, or 
other engagements. Address N. B. 
Broughton, President,or A. E.8. Lind. 
sey, Secretary-Treasurer, Raleigh, 
N.C., fer further information 








Southern 
Railway. 


The Standard Railway 


of the SOUTH .... 
The Direct Line to all Points. 


TEXAS, 
FLORIDA, 
CALIFORNIA, 
CUBA and 
PORTO RICO. 


Strictly FIRT-CLASS Equipment 
on all Through and Local Trains; 
Pullman Palace Sleeping Cars on ali 
Night Trains; Fast and Sate Sched- 


ules. 


Travel by the Southern and you 
are assured a Safe, Comfortable and 
Expeditious Journey. 


, Apply to Ticket Agents for Tine Tables, Rates 


and General 
R. L. VERNON, 
y. 


nformation, or address 
F, R. DARBY, 
Bins P&T: A, 
Charlotte, N.C. Asheville, N.C 
No TROUBLE TO ANSWER QUESTIONS. 
FRANK S. GANNON, J. M. GULP, W. A. TURK, 
84 V.P.& Gen. Man. Traf. Man. GPa 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 





AGRICULTURAL AND MECHANICAL COL- 
LEGE FOR THE COLORED RACE. 


Two years trade school courses. Two years ad 
vanced technical work. Excellent opportunity 
for colored boys. ‘Terms $7 per month, Needy 
and deserving students allowed from 5 to 12% 
cents per hour for work. County representa- 
tives entitled to tree tuition. Send for cata- 
logue. Address: President B. DUDLEY, 
A. & M. College, Greensboro, N. C. 
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POLAND CHINAS. pigs by my _ fine 


Bocrs—“Tecumseh G’ and “Monarch.” The 
two best strains of living togs represented in 
this herd—Sows in pigs, and young Boars and 
Sows of all ages. Send to headquarters and 
Rg; the best, from the oldest and largest herd of 
‘oland Chinas in this State, at one-half Wes 
Address: Ji. B; GRAY, _ 
Fredericksburg, Va. 


Extension of Seaboard Air Line Railway 
Service, 


Effective August 25th, train ser- 
vice was commenced on the Bruns- 
wick & Birmingham Railroad, oper- 
ating from Thalmann, Ga., on the 
Seaboard Air Line to Brunswick, 
Ga.; on September ist, through 
trains will be inaugurated between 
Brunswick and Savannah, Ga 

This gives the Seaboard Air Line 
an entrance to Brunswick, St. Simou 
Island, Cumberlund Island, and Jeky! 
Island, and forms the short line be- 
tween Savannah and Brunswick and 
between Brunswick and Jackson- 
ville, Fla. 


lot of 


A superior 


tern prices. 











offered. Prompt reply secures « desirable 
and permanent position as our special author- 
ized representative, with exclusive rghis. 
Previous experie «e Cesirable, but not nec- 
essary. FRANK LESLIE'S POPULAR MONTHLY, 
for years a leader among the best 10 cent 
illustrated magazines for the home, is | 
stronger, brighter, better than ever. arti- ' 
cles Stories by famous writers; illustrated 
by well known art'sts. Ontfit free to per- fj 


rons accepted as agents. Write us a pous- 
tal to-day and name two references, ‘Tis 


isan opportunity too good to neglect. 
FRANK’ LESLIE PUB:.ISHING HOUE, 
(Founded 165: ) 





l41-l47 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YorkK. 











THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER is the Official 








Jrgan of the North Carol 4 
ri hs rolina Farmers’ State | 








e] wy. ‘ 
EMPLOYMEN! | Grand Excursion to Nonolk Ys, 
A | AYS. SEPTEMBER 107TH, 1901. 
is offere: Jomen, ven, gro tir | x ’ : , » its 
Boye iu tne viotutts or thelr Sibert | Southern Ruviway will operate 2 
Subscription Vepariment. We give Uheral popular Annoul Excursion to SOF» 
compensation; t © iiOst genercus terms ever 


folk, Vu., Sevtember 10th, i901, loo ¥ 
ing Charlotte wé 6.50 p m , arriving 
at Norfolk 7 80a.m., September 1 1th, 
returning leave Norfolk at 7.00 p.™ i 
September 12th, giving two days wh 
one night in Norfolk. 

Tickets will be sold on Bravch 
Lines to connect at Junction point. 

Round trip rate from Raleigh, 
N. C., #2 25 Approximately low 


| rates from other peints. For farther 


information call on T. C. Sturgis 
C T.A., or write 8. H Hardwit’ 
G. P. A., Washington, D. C. ; c , 
Vernon, T. P. A., Charlotte, N. © 
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Miscellaneous. 


, UIT TO COMPEL HIGHER VALUATION 
A OF RAILROADS. 








andamus Asked Against the Commission 
py Sheriff Jackson of Washington—Would 
Increase Values From $43,000,000 to 
$180,000,000—The Case is to be Heard 
Here Before J udge Robinson. 

A suit was started yesterday in 
Wake county to compel the North 
Carolina Corporation Commission to 
increase the tax valuation of rail- 
road property in the State from $43,- 
900,000 to $180,000,000. 

The proceeding is a petition for 
mandamus, brought by Sheriff W. J. 
Jackson, of Washington county, N. 
C,, and returnable before Judge W. 
g, 0’B. Robinson at chambers, in this 
city, on September 23rd. 

Mr. H. 8. Ward, of Plymouth, is 
attorney for Sheriff Jackson. 

The petition sets forth that Frank- 
lin McNeill, Samuel L. Rogers and 
D. H. Abbott are the duly consti- 
tuted members of the North Carolina 
Corporation Commission, and as 
guch they are required by section 47 
of chapter 7 of the laws of 1901 to 
appraise and assess for taxation rail- 
road, telegraph, telephone, street 
railway, canal and steamboat prop- 
erty, and the property of other com- 
panies exercising the right of emi- 
nent domain. 

“That the defendants as members 
of the said North Carolina Corpora- 
tion Commission have failed and re- 
fused to determine the value of, and 
assess for taxation, the tangible 
property of the railroad companies 
in this State, to-wit: the franchises 
separately from the assessment of 
the tangible property as they are 
directed to do by sections 43 and 50 
ef chapter 7, public laws of 1901, and 
have failed and refused to attempt 
to make such valuation and assess- 
ment. And have failed and réfused 
to determine or to attempt to de- 
termine the market value of the 
capital stock, certificate of indebted- 
ness, bonds and other securities of 
said companies in their assessment 
of the properties of said companies. 

“That he is informed and believes 
and avers that said Corporation 
Commission is in possession of re- 
liable evidence to the effect that the 
market value of capital atuck certifi- 
cates, bonds and other securities of 
the railroad companies in this State 
is as much as $150,000,000. The 
value of the tangible or physical 
property of said companies is found 
by said Commission to be about $42,- 
000,000, so that the assessment of 
the said franchises as above set out 
and as the law directs, would find 
the value thereof to be approximate- 
ly $180,000,000, which itis the duty 
of said Commission to assess for taxa- 
tion in this State in addition to their 
assessment of the said physical prop- 
erty.’’ 

That the plaintiff ls a citizen and 
tax-payer of the State, that he has 
demanded of the members of the 
Commission that they proceed to 
perform the duty set out above and 
they refused and still refuse. 

“Therefore he prays that a peremp- 
tory writ issue from the court to tbe 
said Commissioners commanding 
them to proceed without delay to 
assess and make due return of the 
Said franchises and to so perform 
their official duties as above set out 
and as defined in section 50, chapter 
7, public laws of 1901, and to per- 
form such other and farther duties 
48 may be necessary to that end.’’— 
News and Observer. 
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FILIPINOS BECOME MEMBERS OF CoM- 
MISSION. 





Not the Complete Government the Presi- 
dent Has in View, but an Outline of It— 
The First Time the Filipinos Have Been 
Given Part in the Supreme Government. 
Mania, Sept. 3.—There was ap- 

propriate ceremonies in the paiace 

yesterday morning at the inaugura- 
tion of Dr. Pardo De Tavera and 

Benito Legardo as members of the 

Philippine commission. Jose Leu. 

buriaga, the third Filipino member, 

Was to have taken the oath of office 

at the same time, but was unabie to 

do so owing to ilinesgs. 

Civil Government Taft said to 
reporters to-day that the ceremony 
does not fully complete the ov 
ernment the President intends form- 
ing, but sufficient has been done 
to show the nature of’ the policy to 
be followed. Municipal governments 


have been generally formed of asub- 
Stantially 


Th autonomous character. 
_— officers are entirely natives. 
® provincial governments are 


Partly American and partly Filipino. 
Now, the Philippine commission is 
_ American and partly Filipino, 
cing the purpose of the President 
— & government in which the 
ive element will be able to voice 
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the desires of the people, their local 
aspirations and necessities, and give 
the Filipinos an example of Ameri- 
can institutions and the customs 
and laws prevailing in the United 
States. The happiness of the people 
will result from practical govern- 
ment and not from theories on the 
part of many Filipino gentlemen, 
who appear to desire to multiply the 
difficulties of the government by 
creating new parties to embody po- 
litical theories when they might 
more profitably advance their coun- 
try’s welfare by devoting their time 
and talents to amending and improy- 
ing the laws of the legally consti- 
tuted body. There will be time 
enough for theories when the gov- 
ernment is running smoothly. 
Yesterday was the anniversary of 
the beginning of legislative work. 
The commission -will have worked 
hard and much will have been ac- 
complished if they feel they have 
advanced with the same progression 
a year hence and will be assured of 
the success of their efforts. Dr. De 
Tavera said that hardly had the peo- 
ple begun to appreciate the work of 
pacification than they were accorded 
the institutions of peace. The enemy 
of the evening before began the next 
morning to aid their adversaries in 
building roads and houses and intro- 
ducing arts of peace. The day was 
not far distant when the Filipinos 
would enter a legislative body for the 
islands elected by the people. Con. 
ditions prevent the elections at pres- 
ent. The Filipinos consider yesterday 
as solemn and grand because it 
is the first time they have been given 
part in the supreme government. 
They believe the day is coming when 
the American constitution as a 
whole, without amputation, would 
be planted here, as the flag now is. 





WE SHOULD HAVE BETTER PRICES FOR 
COTTON SEED. 


In accordance with a resolution at 
the recent meeting of the State 
Farmers’ Alliance authorizing the 
appointment of a committee to issue 
an address to the cotton farmers, 
ginners, and others interested in 
procuring better prices for cotton 
«eed, this committee met Tuesday in 
the city of Raleigh and authorized 
the following letter : 

Hiuyissoro, N. C., Aug. 31, 1901. 
To the Cotton Farmers and Ginners 

of North Carolina: 

GENTLEMEN :—This letter is issued 
for the purpose of awakening in you 
an interest in and appreciation of 
the value of the cotton seed crop 
this coming season. 

As is well known, the corn crop in 
the corn growing: States is short; in 
fact, it is short in most sections of 
the United States. We all know 
that a short crop means higher 
priced corn, which in turn means 
higher priced hogs, cattle, ete , and 
for their prceducts. As these products 
advance in price, substitutes, such 
as compound lard, oleomargarine, 
butterine, etc., largely tuke tieir 
places. These substitutes contain 
cotton seed oil, hence the demand 
for that will probably be greater 
than ever before,consequently higher 
prices. The cattle feedexs of the 
West will have to substitute some 
other feed for corn, and‘as cotton 
seed meal has proven to be better 
than corn for this purpose, it is but 
natural that they will largely substi- 
tute cotton seed meai for corn the 
coming feeding season. In conse- 


quence of these demands cotton seed ‘ 


meal and oil will both bring higher 
prices than heretofore. This being 
true, cotton seed also should bring 
higher prices than they have been 
selling for. ° 

Within the past few months a syn- 
dicate has been taking options on oil 
mills, and now, itis reported, they 
own more than 50 per cent. of the 
mills in the South, or its equalent in 
output. The American Cotton Oil 
Company, itis claimed, owns forty | 
per cent., so there are less than 10, 
per cent in output, according to 
this calculation, that are independ- 
ent mills. 

From recent occurrences it is prob- 
able that these two oil companies, 
controlling over 90 per cent. of the 
cotton seed oil products of the South, 
may combine or have an understand- 
ing as to the prices to be paid for 
cotton seed. The situationis such 
that, in our opinion, the farmers 
should take some action to protect 
themselves and have some voice in 
naming the price their own products 
will sell for. This can best be done 
by co-operation in selling, which can 
be accomplished. The cotton seed 
crop of North Carolina will probably 
be at a low estimate, 10,000,000 bush- 
els. Of this crop 7,000,000 bushels 
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be advanced 10 cents on the bushel, 
it will give to the cotton farmers of 
the State $700,000 more for the crop 
than they otherwise would get, but 
concert of action will be necessary 
to obtain the desired results. It is 
to be hoped that the farmers in all 
the cotton-growing States will take 
similar action. To that end this let- 
ter will be sent to every Southern 
State, that sucoess may be assured. 
We deem this of anough import- 
ance to suggest that the farmers 
meet in their respective counties at 
the court house on Saturday, Sep- 
tember 21, and select delegates to 
attend a State meeting to be held in 
the city of Raleigh, Wednesday, Sep- 
tember 25. If it is deemed advisable 
township meetings can be held ear 
lier than September 21; each town- 
ship or neighborhood can determine 
this for themselves. 

The short crop and the high prices 
consequent thereon have made this a 
golden opportunity for the cotton 
farmers, and it is for them to say 
whether they will take advantage of 
it or leave all the profits arising from 
these conditions to the cotton seed 
oil milis. You may rest assured 
that they will not turn them down. 
In justice to your own interests you 
should step forward and offer to 
share these profits with the mill 
men. 

This letter is addressed to every 
cotton farmer and ginner in the 
State, from the least to the largest. 
Let them ali cooperate. Let no 
reasonable excuse keep you away 
from the meetings. 

T. B. Parxge, S. B. A. 

Mr. Cleveland’s next contribution 
to The Saturday Evening Post, of 
Philadelphia, will be an extremely 
readable paper, in which he sings 
the praises of his favorite sport. ‘The 
Reflections of a ¥Fisherman’’ shows 
very pleasantly the general ‘‘unoffi- 
cial’’ side of the former President. 


The Markets. 


RALEIGH COTTON. 


Rateriang, N. C., Sep. 7, 1901 
New cotton— 











Strict good middling........ 8% 

Strict middling............. pel eae 

BR ee os als an sive tees 8 
Receipts—balee. 


WILMINGTON MARKET. 


Witmineton, N. C., Sep. 7, 1901. 
N. CU. BACOR— 


oN ere rer 13 @ 14 
NERD a 5, ale ges selaue 11 @ 12 
Re hs ava nre, wislety snes oe 11 @ 12 


PKANUTS— 


co ie Ake - 60 
‘* Extra Primo...... 65 
$f. TOE Os Sein eee 70 @ 75 
Weis SIRO. 5c cc aws came 55 
s¢ extra prime....... 60 
J REE RR re 65 
ATI cbs cick se aare ae 75 
CHICKENS— . 
CAPOWIR oo sce cic bidcle Belen 22 @25 
ore, Eee Cir i 10 @20 
pe PI COTS ee 26 
Sweet Potatoes........... bee, 
Eggs, per dozen....... ..16 @16% 
Corn, white, per bushel..75 @77 


Spirits turpentine, per gal, 32,@33 


pe ee me 


NORFOLK PEANUTS. 


Norvo.k, Sep. 7, 1901. 
Farmers’ stook nuts are quoted as 
follows: ; 
DS RR 3 @ 3%o pound 
Strictly prime.... 2%0 = 


PHIM so dy:p40< on 24%@ 2%0 “ 
Ordinary ...... j 20 “6 





will probably be sold. If by co-op- 


Pe 
Spanish..... 104 SS bushel. 


These machines enable youto 


AN AC RE SAV Fp | 7 
! 

$20 per acre is only a fair estimate a 
of the amount MSCORMICK corn 
machines add tothe value of your 2oGS/ = 
corn crup. RE 
save All of your corn crop, stalks and SySi 
fodder as well as the ears; doing’ clean ag oY 


quork— quick work — perfect work. 
They pay for themselves. 


STRATED. BOOK " 
ILL ENTITLED Kl 









” MAILED 
FREE » 
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Users of 
ege 
Fertilizers 
we recommend 
our books. Over 
a quarter of a 
million of these 
have been sent 
to American 
‘ farmers—upon 

their request. 

They are free, 
and we desire every 
farmer’s library to 
contain them. 


Send your name and ad- 
dress to 


GERMAN KALI WORKS, 
93 Nassau Street, New York. J 
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“* THE LIVES OF DISTINGUISHED 
NORTH CAROLINIANS.” 


Lm ge Portraits and Best Known 

Speeches of Davie 

Badger, Swain, Ruffin, Bragg, Graham, Moore, 

Pettigrew, Pender, Ramseur, Grimes and Hill. 
A- Handsome pages. Price, $2. 
With The Progressive Farmer one year, $2.75. 
Address all orders to 


THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER, 
RALEIGH, N.C. 














$20.00 TO $40.00 PER WEEK 
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culator and 


ments 0 


$1.50. 


funded). Circular Free. 


Being Made selling ‘500 Lessons in Business.” Xe is a complete hand-book 
of legal and business forms. A complete Legal Advisor—a complete Com- 
perdium of — and ornamental Penmanship; a complete Lightning Cal- 
armers’ Reckoner. 


A complete set of interest, Grain, Lumber and Cotton Tables; measur 
CISTERNS, Timber, Lumber, Logs and Bins of Grains, ete, in 
one volume. Over 472 pages, 250 illustrations. “i 


It is a Complete business educator; brought home to ever urchaser, 
SIMPLE, PRACTICAL and PLAIN; 500 agents wanted at one. "Sore and 
girls can sell as well as men and women. 

One agent in the country sold 45 copies in one day. A i 
week. Agents have canvassed all day and solda co At every home. gts A Be 
Liberal discounts to Agents. Send 2ic. for outal: 


Selling price $1.00 and 
satisfaction guaranteed (or money re- 


J. L. NICHOLS & CO., ATLANTA, GA. 





THE STATE FAIR, 


Raleigh, October 22nd to 26th. 


The Twentieth Century Fair, 
at Raleigh, under Gen. W. R. Cox, 
President, offers Ten Thousand 
Dollars in Premiums. The great 
er part of this is for field Pro- 
ducts and Live Stock. Fine dis- 
plays of improved breeds of Farm 
Animals and the best labor-sav 
ing Agricultural Implements. 
Systems of Wire Fencing 6n Ex- 
hibition, in actual use. 

' The colleges and schools of the 
State contribute to the fine Edu- 
cational Department. Addresses 
nightly at capitol by prominent 
*'gpeakers. Trials of Speed Daily 
and many pleasing attractions. 
Very low rates on railroads. 
Send for premium lists and make 
entries, without charge. Many 
nice prizes in Ladies’ Work, 
Art, etc. Write for full informa- 
tion to Joseph E. Pogue, Sec’y. 

Grand Races between pacing 
Ostrich, hitched to sulky, anda 
horse, and also by a running 
Ostrich against Horse. 

Free for all, Running Race by 
gentleman riding their own 
horses, nen professional, for fine 
Saddle and Equipment, on Tues- 
day, Octoher 22nd. 
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’a2 of every desoription. Sat- 
SCALES isfaction Guaranteed. 
A\\ Write for prices. JESSE MARDEN 

mee} 109 $.Charies 5t., BALTIMORE, MD 


YOUR .WIRE FENCE, 


whether for pigs, ultry, sheep or cattle, should 
stand as Sime antl taut in April as it did in February. 


What kind did you buy? 
PAGE WOVEN WIRE FENCE CO., ADRIAN, MICH, 











Ocean View, Virginia, is rapidly 
assuming precedence as a Summer 
Resort. It accessibility, proximity 
to Norfolk, from which point it is 
reached by electric cars on a fre- 
quent and convenient schedule, and, 
above all, its great natural advan- 
tages and attractions and splendid 
hotel accommodations, easily place 
it with the foremost of our seaside 
resorts. The Seaboard Air Line is 
the direct route to Norfolk from 
all points South. 


COUNTRY SCHOOL, 


Do you want to put your boy or girl in 

@ quiet, inexpensive school in a healthy 

locality? Such a school willopen August 

15th, at Lemon Springs, Moore unty. 

Board, #4 to $7; Tuition, $1 to $2.50. For further 
information, address: WATTIE J. CALDWELL, 

Walter, Wayne Co., 8. C. 














EACE INSTITUTE 


ano Conservatory of Music, 
RALEIGH, BH. C. 

Select school for girls. Conducted by 

aM. A.of University of Virginia. Terms 
} tosuit you. Send for catalogue. 


JAS. OINWIDOIE. 











UNIVERSITY 
\....OF NORTH CAROLINA, 


THE HEAD OF - 
\. THE STATE’S EDUCATIONAL SYSTEM. 


ACADEMIC DEPARTMENT, ‘\ 

LAW, MEDICINE, PHARMACY. 
migniy- Ore scholarships 
teachers and ministers’ sons. Loans for the 
needy. 527 Students. 43 tnstructors. New Dormi- 
tories, Water Works, Central Heating System. 
$120,000 spent in improvements in 1900 and 1901, 


4za-F all Term begins September 9, 1901. 


Address, F. P. VERAGLE, President, 
CHAPEL WILL, &. C. 


PRACTICAL EDUCATION 


Free tuition to 





Agriculture, Engineering, Mechanic 
Arts, and Cotton Manufacturing; a com- 
bination of theory and practice, of study 
and manual training. Tuition $20 a year, 
including clothing and 
. Thirty teachers, 3( 2 students. 

Next session begins September 4th. 
For catalogue address GEO. T. WIN- 

STON, President. 


N. C. COLLEGE 


| Apricultury and Mecbanio Are, 


RALEIGH, N. C. 

















CARY HIGH SCHOOL 2s «tats 


248 STUDENTS FROM 18 COUNTIES. 


Situated at the Junction of the 8. A. L. and 
Southero Railroads, 8 miles west of Raleigh. 

Offers thorough instruction in all branches 
usually taughtin a high schoo', together with 
Music, Elocution, Bookkeeping, Penmanship, 
Shorthand and Typewriting. 

4@-F all Term opens August 6th. 

&e@ V rite for new Catalogue. 


A. F. SAMS, Principal, 
CARY, N.C. 











THE N.C. STATE NORMAL AND INDUSTRIAL COLLEGE. 


| LITERARY Annual expenses $100 to $140; for non-residents of the State 

! CLASSICAL $160. Faculty of 30 members. Practice and Observation 

| SCIENTIFIC School of about 250 gues. To secure board in the domitories 

| COMMERCIAL all free-tuition applications should be made before July 15th. 
INDUSTRIAL Session opens September 19th, Correspondence invi from 
PEDAGOGICAL those desiring competent teachers and stenographers. For 
MUSICAL Catalogue and other information address 


President CHARLES 0. McIVER, Greensboro, &. C. 
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9921S ession Enrollment, 253. 


Capital and State Library on the 


farther information, address, 








Baptist Female University 
RALEIGH. N. C. 


sixteen in Brussels, Berlin and Paris. i r 
ment prize graduate teacher in Gottschalk Lyric School, Chicago. 


Board, Room, Tuition, and all fees, $167.50 per school year. 


~® @ ® ©] & ©] 8 8 8 -8@]8 88 @]2838 83 - 8308008086308 


i 


New Main Building—Three Club Buildings—All Modern Improve. 
ments—Perfect Sanitary Conditions—Hot and Cold Baths. 
Within one square of Governor’s Mansion on one side, and of the 


other. Twenty teachers (5 men 


and 15 women) each-devoting entire time to one gubject. Director 
of Music and teacher of Violin studied nine years in America and 


Principal of Voice Depart- 


New Session Opens Sept. 4, 1901.° 
For 





. RALEIGH, N. 0. 
R. T. VANN, President, ~_ — 


=e @] ee & &GVSS VGeEoees Qevwes 








Me 
and not a long aren, from our school 
into a business position of profit. We 
work for the faithful student day and 
night. 
tent youn 

able to fill 


More applications for compe- 


ae ONLY, i) 


people than we have been 
Write at once, 


Peele’s Business College, 
\__ Raleigh, N. C. 


46H 8 Ot - BO ]BOBOQ]Goa 


LITTLETON FEMALE COLLEGE, 


en Sy ee ee 





("One or the most prosperous in- 
stitutions for the higher educa- 
tion of young women in the 
South. 

"Panacea Water kept in the 

building. 

ke" Nineteenth Annual Session be- 

gins September 18. 

§"For Catalogue address Presi- 

dent RHODES, Littleton, N. C. 











NOTHING TO COMPARE WITH RIPANS, 


Mrs, Hannah Hayes, aged fifty three years, 
a farmer’s wife, whose address is care Abe 
West, Yardville, N. J., writes: “For more 
than six months! took RKipans Tabules for 
headaches and indigestion, with grand re- 
sulta. They were recommended to me by 
Mr. Miller, a druggist in Trenton. The 
Tabules always acted very pro ptly by giv- 
ing immediate relief. I don’t think there is 
anything on earth in the pillor tabuie line 
to compare with them, I shal! tell my friends 
what Ripans have done for me and are still 
ooivg. could not get along without them, 
You may use my name and address.” 


There is scareely any condition of ill-health 
that is not beneiited by the oc use 
of R'I‘P’A‘N'‘S Tabule, and the price, 10 for 
Secdity ony one th onduting iia thalanceneae 
us any one in en are 
7 For sale by druggists. ¥ 
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Horticulture. 


The Poultry Yard. 


Farm Miscellany. 





NOTES ON CELERY. 


Oorrespondence of The Progressive Farmer. 
Fine, well-bleached, tender celery 


is never a drug in the market, and 
one has little difficulty in finding 
good paying customers. Tough, 
tasteless and half-bleached celery 
generally goes begging unless the 
supply is poor, and consumers have 
to take what they can get. Con- 
sumers complain more about celery 
than any other plant because there 
is no vegetable that shows more 
variation. So much depends upon 
soil, climate, cultivation and bleach- 
ing that the very best seed may be 
made to yield acrop that is hardly 
fit to eat. Let customers know 
that a certain brand of celery is 
always to be depended upon for ten- 
derness, crispness and nutty flavor 
and they will take no other. I have 
found that out from experience, and 
I have had little difficulty in extend- 
ing the demand. 

There is plenty of money in rais- 
ing fine celery, and little or none in 
growing common or inferior plants. 
No one should be content with any- 
thing but strong, stocky, perfectly- 
formed,}| well-rooted plants. The 
celery that rushes up thin and slen- 
der invariably turns out poor. It 
needs to be thicker and stockier. 
There are some seventy varieties of 
celery on the market, most of which 
have no merits at all, and they 
should be avoided as much as pos- 
sible. Why they should be grown 
or advertised at allis a mystery to 
me. I believe some growers go on 
the theory that there should be a 
difference between commercial celery 
and that raised forhome. The latter 
must be tender and crisp, and pos- 
sibly stocky and undersized. The 
former must be selected for its ap- 
pearance without much regard for 
its quality. People may fora time 
be deceived by appearances, and will 
purchase celery because the stalks 
are large and attractive looking, but 
they cannot always be imposed upon. 
Some day they will awaken to the 
fact that the undersized stalks may 
be better than the large, elegant 
looking. 

But it is possible to raise good 
celery so that it makes a fine appear- 
ance. The chief thing is to find the 
variety that does the best on the 
soil, and which invariably produces 
a uniform crop of good, tender stalks. 
Until one discovers that for himself 
he has not advanced beyond the pri- 
mary class in this specialty. Do not 
be deceived by the idea that the pub. 
lic does not want the kind of celery 
you would raise for your own table, 
especially if you intend to sell 
it tofspecial customers of your own. 

If the celery appears rather un- 
dersized take the trouble to ex- 
plain to your customers that that is 
a peculiarity of the variety, and that 
the quality is far superior to some of 
the larger and handsomer-looking 
stalks. After all, people buy celery 
to eat, and not to decorate the table 
with, and in the end the quality and 
flavor must decide its fate. 

JAMES RIDGEWAY. 








FINE PEACHES. 


There have been some of the finest 
peaches shipped from this section 
this season that ever were grown in 
any part of the United States, and 
when we say this we do so advisedly, 
having seen very fine Georgia, Mary- 


land, Delaware, New Jersey and 


California peaches, but in size, ool- 
oring, and fine flavor, we have never 
seen the peaches grown in these 
sand hills of Moore county this year 
excelled. This writer has sent afew 
baskets to personal and editorial 
friends in different parts of the State, 
and they all pronounce them the 
finest they ever saw. But our fruit 
growing is not confined to peaches 
alone, our grapes are equally as fine 


as our peaches, and berries of all 
kinds as well as plums, pears, and 
With 
proper encouragement from the 
transportation companies, the fruit 
industry of this section would grow 
to such proportions that it would 
bring hundreds of thousands of dol- 
We hope that the 
enterprising officials of the 8. A. L. 
Railroad and the Southern Express 
Co. will see their way clear to give 
our fruit growers a little more en- 
couragement and then this whole 
section will become one vast fruit 


melons grow to perfection. 


lars to us yearly. 


farm.—Aberdeen (Moore Co.) Tele 
gram. 

There are two freedoms—the false, 
where the man is free to do what he 
likes ; the true, where a man is free 
to do what he ought.—Charles Kings 





THE USE AND VALUE OF FRESH CUT 
GREEN BONE AS POULTRY FOOD. 


(PRIZE ARTICLE.) 

Correspondence of The Progressive Farmer. 
Every one knows, of course, that 
the white of an egg is almost pure 
albumen, and that much mineral 
matter is needéd for the production 
of egg shells. The very composition 
of green cut bone, therefore, with its 
abundant albuminous substances 
and mineral matter, tells its value 
for egg production. 

But the reader wishes to know if 
this ‘‘theory” holds good in actual 
practice. And he wishes, not my 
individual views, but those of well- 
known authorities. Such testimony 
is abundant. For instance, the ex- 
tended series of experiments, at the 
Ohio Station from November ist to 
January ‘4th, inclusive, ought to 
convince all doubters. In these 
tests one division of ten hens and 
ten pullets were given 14 pounds 
green bone and all the gravel they 
wanted ; another division of ten hens 
and ten pullets, treated alike in 
other respects, had only the gravel 
and no bone. The ten pullets fed 
bone laid 115 eggs; those fed no 
bone only 52 eggs. The ten hens 
that were fed green bone laid 80 
eggs; those without laid only 13. 
‘‘But this is not all,’’ the official re- 
port goes on to say, ‘‘the hens re- 
ceiving bone had a much better 
plumage and stood the winter much 
better.’’ 

Our National Department of Agri- 
culture also speaks with no uncer- 
tain voice in its Farmer’s Bulletin, 
‘““Fowls: Care and Feeding: Finely 
cut fresh bones from the meat mar- 
kets is one of the best, if not the 
best, kind of meat foods for laying 
hens and young chickens.’’ 

Really, however, we need no more 
eloquent testimony than the con. 
tinually increasing number of pro- 
gressive poultrymen who use anden- 
thusiastically endorse the bone cut- 
ters, never returning to the old 
system after once testing green bone. 
‘‘But,’’ some reader says, “if my 
hens would only lay in winter when 
eggs are high as they do in summer 
when low prices prevail, I could 
afford to buy such things and give 
the hens more attention!’’ This 
suggests a fact worthy of emphasis: 
Green bone is pre-eminently success- 
ful in winter when ‘eggs pay.’’ 
Notice that at this season the re- 
markable Ohio Station tests were 
made. It is inthe cold weather that 
green cut bone comes in to supply 
the needed elements that the hens 
cannot then obtain in their pickings, 
and to keep them to their maximum 
capacity as layers at the time when 
eggs mean most money. 

Much more could be said, but it 
will suffice if the reader will keep 
these facta in mind: Nothing on 
your farm pays better than your 
poultry. Yet avery valuable food 
for them, green bone, you are 
continually wasting. Get a bone 
cutter, use all the green bone you 
can get, and so increase your poultry 
profits. Your young chickens will 
grow faster, you will get eggs when 
eggs pay best, and your bone cutter 
will soon pay for itself in the in- 
creased profits from your fowls. 
WaLterR L. WOMBLE. 
Eastside Poultry Yards, Wake Co., 
N.C. 





Farmers would do well to send to 
the United States Department of 


many of them. 
applicants who address as above. 


of the topics, another is ‘‘Cold Stor- 
of pages are devoted. 


of an article showing the results of 
experiments with the different ap- 
ples under various conditions. Some 
valuable information is given as to 
the behavior of apples in cold stor- 
age. Other articles are on ‘Improve. 
ment of Blueberries,’’ ‘Transplant 
ing Muskmelons,”’ ‘‘The Starch Cun- 
tent of Potatoes,’’ *‘Pursluns,’’ its 
value as a feeding stuff and also as a 
pot herb, cooked in the sume manner 
as spinach, ‘‘Establishing a Flock of 
Mutton Sheep,’’ ‘Effect of Cotton- 
seedjMeal on}Batter,’’ “Grain Feed 
for Milch Cows,’’ ‘Protection 
Against Texas Fever,’’ etc 


stations throughout the country, 


publications of the department. 


Agriculture, Washington, D. C., for 
Farmer’s Bulletin No. 119, which 
contains much that should interest 
It is sent free to all 


“Storing Apples without Ice’’ is one 
age on the Farm,”’’ to which a couple 


“The Keep. 
ing Qualities of Apples’’ is the title 


These articles are the boiled-down 
resuits of the work of experiment 


and are among the most practical 





tors. k “Business Dairying” & Cat. 





ley. 


W. Chester, Pa. 


To Make Cows Pay, use Sharples Cream Se 
Boo ; iy 28h tree 


GROWING WHEAT AT THE SOUTH. 


In his address before the East Ten- 
nessee Farmers’ Convention at Knox- 
ville last year, Secretary Wilson, of 
the United States Department of 
Agriculture advised the farmers of 
the South to quit raising wheat, for 
the reason that they could not com- 
pete with the Western wheat-grow- 
ing sections. 

From the Secretary’s point of 
view, his advice was good, but un- 
fortunately our conditions are such 
that we cannot adopt his suggestion. 
Our soil, climate and other environ- 
ments compel the Southern farmers, 
especially those in Tennessee and 
other border States, to grow wheat. 
It comes in the regular rotation of 
crops, as it has done since the settling 
up of the country, and will continue 
to do so until we we find a suitable 
substitute for it. In extenuation, I 
would say that improved implements 
and the changed methods of hand- 
ling the crops of corn and cow peas, 
which usually precede the wheat, 
have very much reduced the cost of 
growing the latter. Formerly, the 
expense, in the way of wear and 
tear to man, beast and machinery, of 
reducing in mid-summer a clover sod 
that had lain for hay or pasture, or 
both, for several years, and getting 
the land down to a good seed-bed 
for wheat, together with the cost of 
seeding and harvesting, amounted to 
from $8 to $11 per acre, whereas 
now we can produce nearly as much 
on the same land at the expense of 
about $5 per acre, and some times 
for even less than this. 

My neighbor, Mr Mayfield, asserts 
that he can grow a bushel of wheat 
as Cheaply as he can a bushel of corn. 
Last year, from a field of 30 acres, 
he raised 492 bushels of wheat. A 
strict account with the field showed 
the total expense, including labor, 
seed, fertilizer, teams, harvesting 
and threshing, from start to finish, 
was $141.80, or $4.72 per acre. The 
yield—a fraction over 16 bushels per 
acre—was light, but the cost of pro- 
ducing was also light. This crop 
followed a heavy growth of ensilage 
corn, taken off in September, and 
the wheat sown in October. It is 
true, as Secretary Wilson states, 
that our lands are less generous in 
yield and are rougher, and hence 
more expensive to cultivate, than 
the Western lands; but our hired 
labor is cheap, and much of the 
smaller farmer’s wheat is raised by 
the labor of himself and children, 
who most likely would not other- 
wise be earning any wages at all. 
Heretofore the crop rotation of the 
farmers who heard «r read the Sec- 
retary’s address has been—ocorn one 
or two years, then wheat for one or 
two years, followed by clover for 
hay or pasture, to remain from one 
to three years, and so on. In re 
cent years, clover has been so unre- 
liable that cow peas—a crop which 
this section has grown, in one way 
and another, for 75 years—have been 
substituted to a great extent for 
both hay and renovating purposes. 
Our present crop rotation is about 
as follows: The land is put to corn 
for grain, with the cow peas planted 
in the same rows with the corn. This 
combined crop, after the usual culti- 
vation, is cut with a corn harvester 
and set in shocks, to be hauled tothe 
barn and run through a husker and 
shredder, or the ears plucked and the 
dry provender fed whole through the 
winter. If the farmer is a stockman 
and has silos, the land will probably 
be harrowed and sown to rye for 
winter pasture as soon as the corn is 
patin the shock, and turned in the 
spring for a crop of ensilage corn 
and peas, grown somewhat thicker 
than last year’s graincrono Ax soon 
as the ensilage crop is off, the lund 
is doubled over with w disc harrow 
and the wheat drilled withont any 
further preparation. Close on the 
heels of the binder thatis harvest 
ing this wheat cropin June, come 
the turning plows and harrows pre- 
paring the ground for cow peas, to 
be used for hay, ensilage cr pasture. 
In this wav, we get two crops from 
the field in the same year. After 
the peas are off, another crop of 
wheat follows without further prep- 
aration than the disc harrow The 
next year the field goes to corn, or 
perhaps a crop of peas and millet, or 
peas and sorghum sown together (as 
soon as the spring weather will per- 
mit) for hay, and still another crop 
of wheat will intervene before get- 
ting back to the two corn crops. 

In this rotation and manner of 
cultivation, what used to be the 
most expensive part of preparing the 
land for wheat is now chargeable to 
the preceding crops of corn and peas, 
etc., and by this much the cost of 
growing wheat crops in lessened.— 
W. Gettys, MoMinn Co., Tenn., in 





Country Gentleman. 


The Progressive Farmer, September 10, 1901. 


Secretary Wilson proposes that 
the postman’s wagon in the rural 
free delivery service, which is now 
rapidly extending, shall carry the 
daily weather forecast, with cold 
wave and frost warnings, for the 
benefit of farmers. With universal 
rural free delivery,every householder 
may receive a daily visit from a rep- 
resentative of the United States 
Government. The suggestion is a 
reasonable one that the mail carrier 
should attend to other government 
matters, of which a distribution of 
the weather forecasts may be only 
the first upon an extending list.—Ex. 





Have you learned to value the full 
worth of toads in your warfare 
against insects? Do you instruct 
the boys that they are genuine 
friends, not foes? If not, learn this 
lesson from the farmers of France. 
In many rural communities the 
Frenchmen put up boards with this 
inscription: ‘Toads help agricul- 
ture; destroy twenty to thirty in- 
sects each hourly. Don’t kill toads ;”’ 
and this of birds: ‘Birds. Each 
department of France loses yearly 
millions of francs by the injury done 
by insects. Don’t kill the birds.’’— 
Vick’s Magazine. 





It seems as though enough cannot 
be said on cheap seeds; for in spite 
of all warning, hundreds of people 
continue to buy their seeds from 
some ‘cheap John’’ seedsman be- 
cause they think “it don’t cost so 
much and the seeds will grow any- 
how.” They do not all grow, and 
what do grow seldom have vitality 
enough to produce anything credit- 
able. Besides, if a man does not 
think enough of his garden to buy 
good seeds for it, he will not think 
enough of it to cultivate it when it 
grows. And now a word with regard 
to the novelties, of which there are 
always a few in every seed catalogue. 
Do not expect to find them profitable, 
for as a rule, they are not profitable. 
But they will certainly add an inter- 
est to the garden which will greatly 
increase the pleasure of the daily 
visits to it. Always try a few.—A. 
D. Fulton, Sparta, Ill. 





TO NON-SUBSCRIBERS. 


If the person to whom this copy of 
The Progressive Farmer issent is not 
asubscriber, this number is sent asa 
sample, as an invitation to subscribe. 
The small sum of two cents per week 
will make it a regular visitor to 
your home—three months, 25 cents ; 
six months, 50 cents; one year, $1. 
And any Carolina or Tennessee far- 
mer subscribing now who feels at 
expiration of subscrption that he has 
not received full value, may have his 
money back for the asking. 





VALUABLE FARM BOOKS. 


Principles of Agriculture. By Prof. 
L. H. Bailey, of Cornell University. 
Handsomely illustrated. 300 pages. 
Price, $1.25. 

We really do not believe that the 
average North Carolina farmer can 
anywhere invest $1.25 to better ad- 
vantage than by sending that 
amount to us for a copy of Prof. L. 
H. Bailey’s ‘‘Principles of Agricul- 
ture.’”’ This is a work which tells 
the ‘‘whys and wherefores’’—the 
principles—of the ‘‘business’’ of 
farming. Itis written by a manof 
great ability who knows his subject 
by long years of actual experience 
and scientific study. The farmer 
who secures a copy of this work 
and studies it during his sparp 
moments this summer will not only 
find much pleasure thereby, but will 
find greater interest in his work, a 
broader view of his profession and 
the probability of making many 
more dollars as a result of his study. 
There are many books upon the 
market, but not for many years, we 
firmly believe, has one been issued 
which the average reader of this 
paper so badly needs. The work i~ 
handsomely bound, well illustrated. 
clearly printed and contains 3vU 
pages. Send us $1.25and geta copy 
We guarantee satisfaction. 

A SPECIAL PRICE. 


We have now decided to send a 
copy of this valuable work and u 
yeur’s subscription to The Progress- 
ive Farmer to any address for only 
#2. his offer is made ata sacrifice 
in the hope of placing the work in 
the hands of more of the thousands 
who need it. 
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must have constant attention f 
mother. Their wants are numerous, but ohte 
palatable, simple, vegetable remedy 


Frey’s Vermifuge 


meets most of them. Kee 
sweet and well ordered; pA 
duces natural sleep. Bottle by mail 6c, 











&. & S. FREY, Baltimore, Md. 
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Pittsburgh. 
BEYMER-BAUMAN 

Pittsburgh. 
DAVIS 

Pittsburgh. 
. Pittsburgh. 
— } Cincinnati. 
ECKSTEIN 
ATLANTIC 
BRADLEY 

YN 
a New York. 
JEWETT 
ULSTER ’ 
Dutch process 

UNION 
SOUTHERN } 

Chicago. 

The brands 

COLLIER 
MISSOURI 

St. Louis. 
RED SEAL 
SOUTHERN 
JOHN T. LEWIS & BROS CO 

Philadelphia. 
MOBLEY 

Cleveland. 
SALEM 

Salem, Mass. 
CORNELL 

Buffalo. 
KENTUCEY 

Louisville. 


will give permanent satisfaction is Pyye « 


RABLE and satisfactory Painting is 
possible if you will be guided by 
the experience of practical painters 


which has proven that the only paint which 


Old 
’ White Lead. 


named in margin are genuine 


If any shade or color is required it can be 
readily obtained by using the National Lead 
Company's Pure White Lead Tinting Colors 


Pamphlet giving information, and cards showing sample of th, 
color will be mailed free upon application. . 


National Lead CG. 100 William Street, New York. 





‘DOES.IT;P 


your Saw Mill, even for a few minutes, because of hot boxes, 
springing Or heating of saws, and perhaps ruining your saw, 
occasioned by the boxes being out of line ? 

DOES IT PAY to operate that old mill of yours when 
you can make its output from 25% to 334% greater, without 


increasing your operating expenses ? 


YOU know it don’t and WE know it don’t. But we havea 
remedy in our Patent Connected and Pivoted Arbor Boxes 
and Saw Guide, and the Heacock-King Patent Variable Feed 


Works. “A dollar saved is a dollar made.” 


see how much we can save and make for you if you are enough 
interested to investigate. Our circulars tell much. 
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SPECTACLES 
avo EYEGLASSES 


Fitted by Com it 
New System of Home 
Perfect Fit and Satisfaction Guaranteed. Beware of travelline 
OPTICIANS and FAKIRS whotuin your eyes. Write for sony ed 
emination Blanks and particulars, and save over one-half the cost 


® GLOBE OPTICAL CO., - - - = - Baltimore, Ma. ; 


Buy Direct from 
Manufacturer. 


rmination EY MAIL. 














Torld.send tor free ik catalog 
vor >| 
‘Address P. Ke DEDERICK'S SONS’, 

Rene. 65 Tivoll 
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UNIVERSITY COLLEGE 
OF MEDICINE, wow 


VIRGINIA. 
MEDICINE, DENTISTRY AND PHARMACY 
TAUGHT BY 59 TEACHERS. 

2 HOSPITALS, 4 DISPENSARIES, 


6 LECTURE HALLS, 9 LABORATORIE 
For 100-page Catalogue, address The Rtelhg 












Douste Daity SERVICE 





Between New York, Tampa, Atlanta 
New Orleans and Points 
South and West. 


Tn Effect May 26th, 1901, 


SOUTHWARD. 
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Low ané@ to am) light draft, fo: 
to 700 lbs per acre, lumpy. 
4 seed and land 
rrect. Hoes easy to raise. 
levers. All feeds thrown out of 
hoes. Pin or spring hoes 
arranted inall ways. Write for free catalogue. 


SWE SPANGLER MANFG. CO.) 509 QUEEN ST.. YORK, PA. : 











TAKE YOUR TIME, 


but when you do decide, be sure it is The PAGE. 
PAGE WOVEN WIRE FENCECO., ADRIAN, MICH. 





| Grow Grasses and Raise Cattle 





om 


Examine agricultural statistics and see the 
high rank North Carolina takes in yield per 
acre of grasses and forage crops. Com 
pare her advantages for stock-raising with 
those of other States. Profit by these facts. 
Grow grasses; raise stock. And whether you 
have few animals or many, you cannot afford 
not to read 


Grasses and Forage Plants of the South, 


RY J. B. KILLBRW, 





of the University of Tennessee. 


It is a complete manual of the cul. 
ture of grasses and forage plants of 
the South. It contains about 140 
pages, and is written in a style to be 
understood by everyone. 


_ The book discusses the character- 
istics of the principal prasses, the 
maintenance of pastures and mead- 
ows, leguminous forage plants, wild 
pastures, etc. It is fully illustrated 
with original analytical engravings 
by Scribner, our greatest grass ex- 
pert, and embellished with a large 
number of half tone cuts of field 
operations. 





Killebrew’s former work on grasses 
is now entirely out of print and 
brings $3 a copy. This new book con- 
tains all the information in the for- 
mer work, re-written, and embodies 
the results of twenty years’ additional 
experience of the writer and all the 
information abtained by the expert 
ment stations and the United Stutes 
Department of Agriculture. 


LOOK AT PRICES: 


|W 
Ww 


We have 80 copies this vala- 
able work on hand, xnd, until 
further notice, will send oné 
copy of ‘Killebrew’s Grasse# 
and Forage Crops’’ to any ad- 
dress for only 25 cents. 

Or one copy Free as a pre 
mium for $1 in new subscrip- 
tions to The Progressive Far- 
mer. 

Or one copy with The Pro- 
gressive Farmer one year t0 
any address for only $1.15. 

Address all orders to 


The Progressive Farmer, 
RALICN, A. &. 
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